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The 4%{ Billion-Dollar eee 
Market Influenced O Suc eo | sien 
by WOR 


Newark, N. J. 
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DANBURY 


Where WOR sig- 
nal is 4 times 
better than U. S. 
Govt. standards. 


Where WOR sig- 
nal equals or 


surpasses VU. Poul a i Foonr 
Govt. standards. > a a) a ve OUTHAMPTON 
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ar MORE JOBS WANTED! 


/ @ionc snamc» = am WOR—America’s leading independ. © 
yew mss ent radio station. Day and night millions. 
hear my voice. I want the job of telling 
them about your product. 


The darker section on the map shows the sphere 
of my greatest influence—the people in the 
lighter area also buy the goods I recommend. 
I reach the biggest daytime women’s audience 
in metropolitan New York. Advertisers who 
use nation-wide networks employ me to repeat 
their messages to the world’s richest market. 


Let me show you what I’ve done in your own 
industry—and what I can do for you. Address 
me: 1440 Broadway, New York. 


WOR 


Member Mutual Broadcasting System 
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Le WORLD WAS RESTLEss! 


John Huss had been burned at the stake for his hereti- 
cal beliefs — groups of fanatical Hollanders had been 
outlawed —Wycliffe’s translation of the Bible was 
being bootlegged—when on the night of Nov.1,1517, 
Martin Luther nailed his 95 Theses to the door of the 
All Saints Church in Wittenberg. He had no inten- 
tion other than starting an academic debate on the 
theological points relating to the sale of indulgences. 
But his statements somehow touched the heart and 
conscience of the world .. . brought vitality to the 
Reformation, Everyone wanted to read them! The 
university press worked day and night... the Theses 
were translated into foreign languages—and foreign 
presses took up the burden of their publication. Still— 
because there was no modern printing —a month 
passed before many people had a chance to read that 
document. 


‘Today, such a lag between a world-shaking event 


and the published account of it is inconceivable. Yet 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, 8 South Michigan Avenue - 


LOS ANGELES, 510 West Sixth Street 


A Church Door scooped the press 
by thirty days in News of the Reformation 


NEW YORK, 122 East 42nd Street 


it has only been within the last few decades that inven- 


tions have been perfected which make possible the 
speed and accuracy of modern publishing: Multiple 
cylinder presses ... color work ... mechanical type 
setting... and most recent of all—the development 
of Kleerfect, The Perfect Printing Paper. 

For Kleerfect, in its strength, opacity, and ink 
affinity is the modern answer to the problem of realiz- 
ing the greatest possible saving attainable through the 
tremendous speed of today’s presses. And in addition 
Kleerfect makes fine work practical! Lacking, as it 
does, apparent two-sidedness of surface and color — 
it insures printing of equal quality on both surfaces. 
Neutral in color, it makes text more legible and pro- 
vides a more effective background for the reproductions 
of all types of illustrations and hues of printing inks. 

To appreciate just what revolutionary economies 
Kleerfect makes possible in printing, examine samples 
of work done on it and get price quotations. A request to 


our advertising office in Chicago will bring them to you. 


manure CTUEED UNOES ©. 5. Fat. moO. HHIEORS 


THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


ENOUGH COFFEE 


to FLOAT A NAVY 


New ORLEANS, famous for its consumption of cof- 
fee, commands the respect of all manufacturers. Yet there 
is another group, right in New York, which consumes 
Nine Times more of this profitable beverage than all of 
the residents of the Crescent City put together”. . . 


The families in more than 600,000 substantial homes 
where the New York Evening Journal is, and always has 
been, the preferred evening paper. The tremendous Buying 
Potential of these responsive readers is augury of success 
to manufacturers who approach America’s Greatest Mar- 
ket through the Journal. And there is no substitute or 
alternative for the Journal, to reach the Journal families. 


SOOT te 


THE NECESSARY newspaper 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 


HEARST INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING SERVICE 


RODNEY E BOONE GENERAL MANAGER 
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Again, in September, 
Oklahoma City Business 
Shoots Ahead! 


For the third consecutive month, Oklahoma City 
merchants have closed their books on record busi- 
ness. September, like July and August, found old 
sales peaks topped, and city merchants smiling. 
All indices predict business that has been gather- 
ing momentum during the past three months will 
continue with increasing speed during the rest of 
the fall and winter. 


Advertisers who wish to go places in Oklahoma's 
first market the Oklahoma City Trade 
area. . . will get maximum results from their 
advertising dollars by concentrating their adver- 
tising in the Oklahoman and Times. These news- 
papers will put their sales story over in 9 out of 
every 10 homes in the city 3 out of every 
5 in the trade area at the lowest milline 
rate in the state! 


September Highs that Promise 
Continued Good Business 


September department store 
sales up 2.4%. 


1935 farm incomes estimated at 
$321 446,898; $145,448,819 of 
which goes to farmers in the 


Oklahoma City trade area. 


September check transactions 
totaled $88,596,000 against $75,- 


512,000 in 1934 . . . 17.3% 
gain. 
September building permits 


reached $226,445, while Septem- 
ber, 1934, was only $41,840. 


September bank debits totaled 
$70,619,000 compared with $64.,- 
292,000 in 1934. 


Real estate activities during 
September show a substantial 
- $1,404,603 in 
deeds were recorded, compared 
with $322,763 in 1934, 


increase .. 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


National Representative, - E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


” No manufacturer can do a 100% job (or anything near a 100% 
oO r Wa Z wht job) in-Chicago without selling the Chicago American market. 


This tremendous market represents half the total Chicago 
market. In other words, American readers buy half the food, 
half the clothes, half the refrigerators, half the automobiles, 


| market keep half of everything sold in America’s second largest ‘ market. 


To ignore this powerful buying factor is equivalent to a manu- 
facturer saying to himself, “Nerts to half the Chicago market.” 
But worse, its equivalent to his saying to his Chicago dealers: 


“With my merchandise you can make a big profit. But mind 
t e& vO away you, you'll have to work hard because my advertising is send- 


ing only one out of every two Chicagoans inte your stores.” 


The Chicago American has the largest evening circulation in 
Chicago. It gives every manufacturer the opportunity to 
talk directly to Chicago’s tonnage market at night when sales 
contacts are most easily made. It sends American readers 
inte dealers’ stores asking for merchandise advertised in the 
Chicago American. And big as Chicago is, the American 
reaches half of this great market. Mr. Manufacturer, if you're 
not using the American, you don’t know the half of it. 


CHICAGO AMERICAN 


o+-a good newspaper 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: HEARST INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING SERVICE 


Rodney E. Boone, General Manager 


SALES MANAGEMENT, published se semi- ni-montbly, on the first and fifteenth, except in 2 April and October, 


t, tenth and twentieth ; spotted and published by Sales Mana ~es Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
4 Entered as second-c 


u when it it is is published three times a month and gated the 


we” price $4.00 a year in 
ass matter June 1, 1928, at the Post O , N. ve under the Act of March 3, 1879. October 10, 1935. Volume XXXVII. No. 8. 


Pittsburgh Is Scene of U. S. Steel’s ‘Five Billion Dollar’ Luncheon 


se : es } . ' i Bei 


C. Taylor, chairman of the board of U. S. Steel, 
tell of future expansion plans which will keep 
Pittsburgh at the top of steel-making centers 


Penn Hotel yesterday. Represented were Pitts- 
burgh’s bankers, coal men, steel men, mer- 
chants and professional men. They heard Myron 


Prominent Pittsburghers gathered at a “five- 
billion dollar luncheon” to meet the heads of 
United States Steel Corporation in the William 


U.S. Steel to Spend 140 Millions on Plants 


More encouraging news, not only for Pittsburgh 
but for every city containing a U. S. Steel Plant. 
To everyone interested in Pittsburgh, this 


announcement meant only one thing “5 


Pittsburgh will continue to be the 
(HEADLINES FROM PAGE 1, Steel Center of the World. 


SEPTEMBER 18th AND 19th, 


THE PITTSBURCH PRESS . 
’ Here, then, is a great 


market whose stability 
needs no question 


marks and whose ac- 


cessibility to you 


means advertising in See 


ADVERTISING 


The Pittsburgh Press. THIRD in the ieite, 200 Ne VOLUME 


Authority, Media Records 


The Pittsburgh Press 


A Scripps + Howard Newspaper 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT OF 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
230 PARK AVENUE, N. Y. C. 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED PRESS 
AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS, 
THIS WEEK, METROPOLITAN 
SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS and of 
MEDIA RECORDS, INC, 


CHICAGO « SANFRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES « DALLAS « DETROIT .« PHILADELPHIA « ATLANTA 
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a: 


$500,000,000.00 


Advertising Experience 


INCE the day Lord & Thomas began business 
nearly seventy years ago, our clients have 
invested through us over $500,000,000 in adver- 
tising. More than one-third of that amount 
($180.000.000) has been placed through us in the 
last five years of depression. 

“So what?” one may properly ask. And to that 
question, here is our answer: 

$500,000,000 buys a lot of advertising experi- 
ence. And the period of seventy years spans four 
major economic cycles in this country — cycles 
that embrace every phase of growth, prosperity 
and depression. 

Naturally, so much experience, acquired under 
such a wide variety of conditions, leads to a defi- 
nite point of view. It leads to principles that 
make advertising ventures safer and more profit- 
able. It leads to habits of alert and aggressive 
response to every crisis or change. 

Such qualities distinguish both the history and 


the present practice of Lord & Thomas. 
Money-Making Principles 


Just thirty years ago, Lord & Thomas startled the 


business world by defining advertising for the first 


~ $0 What ? 


There are Lord & Thomas offices in New York; Chicago; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Toronto; Paris; London. Each 
office is a complete advertising agency, self-contained; collaborating with other offices to the client’s interest. 


time as salesmanship-in-print. Which means: 
“give the consumer in an interesting way, the 
REASON-WHY it is in the consumer’s interest 


to buy the wares you have for sale.” 


Time has richly fulfilled the meaning of those 
words. Today we know ways to search every adver- 
tising project for the winning reason-why. We 
have fully developed the technique to recognize 
the great selling idea —to power it with drama 
and exciting news —to drive it with lightning 


impact straight to the mark of consumer interest. 


These things are not easy to do. And few are 


the men who can do them. 


So it is that a Lord & Thomas advertising pro- 
gram usually starts with the odds in its favor. 
Creative ability, seasoned experience and pre- 
determined results combine to insure maximum 


safety and profit. 
The responsibilities of investing $500,000,000 


for clients in advertising have taught us these 
exact methods of salesmanship-in-print. And the 
experience of 63 years proves that only when 
advertising is salesmanship-in-print can it hope 


for enduring success and continuous profits. 


LORD & THOMAS : advertising 


OCTOBER 10, 1935 
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Editorial Foreword 


O emphatic was the response to last year’s “Managing 
Salesmen”’ issue—the second of its kind to be pub. 
lished by SALES MANAGEMENT—that this year, when 
the time came to discuss this October's special issue, 

the editors considered no other type of content. Not only 
did you indicate through letters and personal comments, 
that you needed and wanted another issue devoted exclu- 
sively to man-power problems of selling, but advertisers 
supported this year’s edition more liberally than ever before. 

Readers of any magazine—especially busy readers like 
marketing executives—are always more vocal about the 

things they do not like than they are about expressing ap- 
preciation for anything they may have found constructively 
helpful. Yet the SALES MANAGEMENT staff feels that only 
by getting suggestions and criticism from the users of an 
issue of this kind can they, each year, manage to give sub- 
scribers a better value for their money. 

Consequently we have decided to pay $10 for every letter 
received from a subscriber which tells how some specific 
company utilized any of the data in either last year’s edi- 
tion of the same date, or this current issue, in its marketing 
plan. You may have readjusted your compensation plan 
on the basis of some of the incentive factors treated in the 
October, 1934, issue; you may have gleaned a sales contest 
idea which you used with good results; you may have 
spotted a piece of sales equipment used by some other com- 
pany which resulted in the adoption by you of a similar 
sales tool. For the five minutes it will take you to dic- 
tate a letter telling us about it, you may earn an easy $10. 

In making this offer the editorial board of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT reserves the right to act as the sole judge as 
to whether the facts reported are truly constructive in the 
sense we have outlined—that of showing specific instances 
of actual use of information furnished by this magazine. 
This offer is open until October 10, 1936. 

Inefficient selection of salesmen which results in high 
turnover, poorly planned payment methods, failure on the 
part of the management to supply changes of pace and 
suitable incentives, failure to recognize and suitably reward 
demonstrated sales ability, laxity in providing efficient sales- 
tools and training men in their use—all these common 
faults of sales management are costing business untold sums 
in lost orders each year. Progressive concerns are continu- 
ously experimenting with better ways of eliminating some 
of these losses, and many of them have paid a high price 
for the experimentation which resulted in radically im- 
proved man-management methods. You can profit by 
utilizing the lessons they have learned. 

Unfortunately we cannot deliver, with each individual 
copy, several hours of time to read and study it. This you 
will have to make for yourself. However, we can and do 
point out that if, from any one issue, you obtain only one 
idea which increases your sales, or cuts down your selling 


costs, by so much as a fraction of 1%, your time will have 
been profitably spent. 


A. R. HAHN, Managing Editor. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Section I 


Hiring and Training 
Salesmen 


Trends: Many believe the next big develop- 
ment in sales training will be more concen- 
trated attention on the retail clerk via the 
manufacturer—especially for articles selling 
in the $5 to $100 price range. Finding good 
men for the selling force is still a major 
problem for many firms, but those who have 
developed some systematic plan for seeking 
new man-power are profiting thereby. Turn- 
over on selling forces continues to be aggra- 
vated by the failure of executives to weed out 
weak sisters intelligently before they are hired. 


Every Monday, Every Thursday: 
Twice weekly Fuller Brush men 
meet with their managers to 
follow a prearranged program 
of study. The men are con- 
tinuously re-drilled on  fun- 
damentals through a_year- 
around study of the Fuller sales 
manual. If a man isn’t produc- 
ing, the company knows it’s due 
to one or both of two reasons: 
He isn’t working, or he isn’t 
working right. The sales meet- 
ing programs are aimed at get- 
ting each man to qualify on both 
these important points. 


How Fuller Brush Hires and 


Trains Its House-to-House Army 


(Eprror’s Notre: We happened to be in a New York home one evening recently when a Fuller Brush 


man called. 


We listened to his demonstration. 


This man did not get an order, but there were so 


many things about his technique that seemed unusually interesting that we decided to make a special 
trip to Hartford to find out how this company hires and trains and manages its extraordinary crew of 
more than 4,000 house-to-house men. We thought that all of our readers—no matter what they sell— 
would benefit by some of the experiences of Alfred C. Fuller and his executive associates, every single 
one of whom has come to his present position, up through the ranks, having started with the company 
ringing doorbells and selling Fuller brushes. Now we are happy to present as the leading article of 
this special issue of Sates MaNnacemMent, this report of our visit to America’s “brush capital.”) 


BY A. 


R. HAHN 


Managing Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT 


F I remember correctly, it was Bruce Barton who once 

advised any man or woman who wanted a career in 

marketing or advertising to start out by selling goods 

house-to-house, by “‘ringing doorbells.”” There is, many 
would agree, no better school in which to learn the funda- 
mentals of selling. Perhaps it’s even safe to say that if you 
can make good as a house-to-house salesman, you can sell 
almost anything anywhere that is a reasonably good value to 
the purchaser. 

The Fuller Brush Company today has more than 4,000 
active, productive house-to-house men. The most interest- 
ing thing about that force of men is that it’s made up 
mostly of pluggers, with few stars. The company’s whole 
sales program is designed to the end of making profitable 
producers out of green material of average quality. They 
frankly don’t care for manpower of the too-brilliant, too- 
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temperamental variety. 

To maintain this selling army, Fuller Brush hires several 
thousand men a year. Naturally, after years of selecting 
and training men at this rate, they have learned much about 
man-power problems in selling. Our first question, directed 
to one of the executives of the company, was this: ‘Where 
do you find your men and how do you hire them?” 

Before this is answered, let's get down these basic facts: 
The Fuller Brush Company makes a quality line of brushes 
which is not in any way sold in competition with similar 
merchandise sold through other outlets. They have about 
75 items—brushes of every conceivable kind for personal 
and household and industrial use, and a few additional 
products like toothpaste, floor polish and floor wax, which 
have recently been added. They sell only for cash on 
delivery. 
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The United States is divided up into six major regions, which 
take in 200 branch sales offices. Out of each of these work groups 
of 20 to 60 salesmen, each having his own exclusive territory. 
A territory is usually an area which includes 2,500 to 3,500 fam- 
ilies, or a population of 10,000 to 15,000 people. Managers 
of branches must sell as well as supervise their force of sales- 
men—there is no “swivel chair’ management or men in the 
Fuller organization. Many of these managers, by the way, sell 
as much as $400 worth of merchandise a month themselves. 

About 50% of the men hired in a year’s time are obtained 
through classified advertising in newspapers. ‘These ads,” ex- 
plained a Fuller executive, “are conservative in tone, promising 
no fancy ‘possible earnings’ figures which sometimes character- 
ize the Salesmen Wanted advertising. 

“These men are interviewed singly and sometimes in groups. 
They hear a standard recruiting talk. They are sold the quality 
of our goods, the merchandising method and the integrity of 
the company. They are told they can make $25 a week or 
more during their first year if they will work sincerely and work 
according to the directions of their managers. We are extremely 
careful not to oversell.” 


Helping Men Through the “Crucial Period” 


Only a small percentage of the men interviewed are hired. 
Each files routine references and full details of his business ex- 
perience, and a modified type of bond is required in the form 
of a guarantee from some responsible property owner for an 
account running from $100 to $200. No more than this is 
needed since each man must pay for each week's deliveries be- 
fore anether week's merchandise will be shipped to him. 

After a man has been hired, he is taken out with a trained 
salesman, or the manager himself, for one, or two, or three days, 
depending upon the rapidity with which he develops. The 
“trainer” files a report sheet on the cub’s performance. It 
covers not only the hours worked, number of demonstrations 
made by the new man, number of sales and their dollar value, but 
29 other points. Here are some of the questions: 


Does beginner know how to put in a full day’s work? 

Does he know how to make friends? 

Does he know how to set delivery date properly? 

Does he know that he should hand you written answers 
to the quizzes in the Demonstration Manual each sales 
meeting night? 


Not “Canned” but “Planned”: Fuller Brush salesmen are 

not parrots, but their selling procedure is carefully standard- 

ized. This salesman is following his instructions to “Show 
your brushes in use.” 


A “re-training check-up,” used later, calls for observation by the 
trainer of courtesy, mental attitude, call-backs, Saturday selling, 
condition of sample case, approach, demonstration and other 
points. 

Everyone who hires and trains salesmen knows that the first 
four to six weeks are the crucial period, what happens during 
that time usually determining whether the man is to become 
discouraged or to stick and become a producer. For this reason 
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the branch manager and his assistants work with the new sales. 
man intensively during the first four to six weeks. 

The company uses not only a basic commission rate or fe. 
muneration in paying their salesmen, but also a graduated bonys 
scale dependent on the increased steps of sales production. Ip 
other words, each salesman receives the same amount of base 
commissions. On the first $150 he sells a month he receives 
an additional bonus. If he sells $200 a month the bonus js 
larger. If he sells $300 a month, $400 a month or $500 2 
month, and so on, in each case he receives a larger bonus which 
shows an increase in percentage. 

In addition to this, at the end of a man’s first six months 
service he is increased on the same amount of production. At 
the end of a year he again receives a bonus increase on the 
same amount of production. At the end of two years he te. 
ceives an increase in bonus. 

This method of compensation is perhaps the most important 
element in the employment system of the company. They have 
tried dozens of different methods of paying their men in the 
past. This one seems to be the only arrangement that has worked 
out with a high degree of satisfaction. As the reward, the pro 
ducer is measured on his own effort and not the effort of other 
men. 

It is also a most important element in relation to the tur. 
over problem, since the graduated scale of bonus payments js 
contingent upon the length of the man’s service with the com. 
any. 

This system of basic commission plus bonus was installed by 
the Fuller Brush Company at the beginning of 1933 and sales 
have shown an increase every month since then—attributed in 
large measure to the greater incentive to accomplishment pro- 
vided by this particular commission and bonus arrangement. 
Fuller Brush sales are currently 34% ahead of 1934—a reliable 
index of the improvement in general business conditions. 

So much for getting a new man started, for helping him over 
the difficult first few weeks, and for giving him an incentive to 
make Fuller brushes a permanent career. His training has only 
started. 

Every Monday night every branch holds a sales meeting—and 
every Thursday night, a training meeting. All salesmen are re. 
quired to attend. 

Since it might, with a fair degree of accuracy, be said that 
Fuller Brush’s success is almost as completely dependent upon 
averages as the insurance business, one would expect that averages 
would form the point of departure for almost all phases of the 
training plan. That is true. It is also true that its success is 
based upon as complete a degree as is possible of standardization 
of sales procedure—standardization of the individual sales in- 
terview, of branch office routine, of training procedure. 

. Consequently, on every Monday night of the year, each of 
the 200 branch meetings is following a pre-scheduled program 
of discussion, all identical. Study of some section of the sales- 
men’s manual is prescribed for every meeting. This systematic, 
somewhat relentless, but certainly effective method of keeping the 
sales manual alive and of continuously re-training the men on the 
fundamentals of the business, might well be adapted to the needs 
of many firms in other industries. 


Where Standardization Is an Asset 


Meeting programs are made up by the training director in 
the home office and each branch manager is given a wall hanger 
holding one sheet for each coming gathering. Duplicates of these 
sheets in smal] ring-binder sizes are supplied to all salesmen at 
the close of the meeting for permanent use. 

This year each meeting is made up of four standard sections: 
First, a running cartoon feature, “Alibi Ike vs. Moneymaking 
Bill,” which touches all the familiar salesmen’s complexes. (Ex- 
ample—Alibi Ike: “Bill, country territory is all right in the 
Summer, but not now.” Bill: “Ike, I save my paved roads for 
bad weather. I like to sell the people living on side roads. 
They are not bothered with so many salesmen.”) 

Then comes a short talk on some point of selling technique— 
“Make the Price Seem Small,” or on some featured merchandise, 
or perhaps on the extent of the market for brushes in every home. 
Third feature is the “study assignment,” with reference to two 
or three specific pages in the manual. To round out each meeting 
program there is a question for study and discussion: “What are 
you doing to make next year’s earnings better?” or “How cat 
you handle not-at-home prospects and those who do not answet 
the door during the day?” or “How can you keep control of 
the demonstration with the portfolio?” 

We have mentioned the remarkable degree to which the actual 
selling procedure of Fuller Brush men is standardized. In this 
procedure the most successful sales methods of hundreds of 
crack Fuller men have been meshed together into one synchro 
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nized whole. Applied as this procedure is over the whole sales 
force, in all degrees of efficiency ranging from the smooth pres- 
entation of the top-notcher down to the unpracticed essays of the 
newest cub, it has produced over a period of years some dis- 
tinctly significant averages. 

Average, says a Fuller man who works according to instructions, 
should sell 50 or more out of every hundred. Out of every 
ten calls he is refused admittance in less than an average of one 
home, a surprisingly high average and a tribute to the Fuller man’s 
skilled approach. Every “handy brush’ presented as a “door 
opener” is, on the average, good for $1.25 in sales. 

The company therefore sets up this schedule as the “ideal 
planned day” for a Fuller Brush salesman: 

6- 7 am. Shave and study. 
7- 8 am. Breakfast and keep any early appointments. 
2 am. Sell. Give away 10 handy brushes. 
1 p.m. Luncheon. 
5 p.m. Sell. Give away 10 handy brushes. 
5 p.m. Place cards, set appointments (for next day). 
7 p.m. Dinner. 
7-10 p.m. Evening calls, recreation, clean sample, study. 


On this schedule the salesman should make 20 or more dem- 
onstrations daily, averaging $1.25 per demonstration in sales. 

The Fuller Brush Company has one standard way of giving 
their salesmen entrée to the American home. This is the Fuller 
handy brush or gift item. For these the representative is re- 
quired to make a small payment. To defray this expense, with 
each allotment of gift brushes the salesman receives one or two 
regular items of merchandise free. When the salesman has sold 
these standard-priced items he has been repaid for the cost of 
his handy brushes. This handy brush has become accepted by 
the American housewife as the Fuller Brush man’s gift item. 
They use over fifteen million of them. 


Fuller Capitalizes on “Specials” 


Another item the Fuller Brush man leaves in every home is 
the Fuller Health and Beauty Manual, an attractive 32-page 
booklet prepared by the Fuller Brush Company in conjunction 
with the staff of a leading woman’s magazine. This pictures and 
describes the line of personal brushes for both men and women, 
and household brushes. 

The Fuller Brush salesman emphasizes to the customer that 
he is able to call only two or three times a year and that he is 
leaving his manual as a reminder that she can get in touch with 
him and the nearest Fuller Brush office to supply her brush 
needs between his regular calls. 

The manual, in addition to being a catalog of approximately 75 
items in the Fuller line, contains articles on the care of the 
hair, skin and general health, and a detailed discussion of the 
solution of many household problems. It is distributed at the 
tate of approximately half a million a month. 

If you have heard a Fuller Brush presentation recently, you 
probably noticed that the salesman, after making his approach 
with the handybrush, offered some “‘special.”” This is a perma- 
nent part of the company’s merchandising policy. Every three 
months a group of three or more items is selected for featuring. 
A fibre broom, we'll say, regularly priced at $1.45, is reduced 
to $1.19. The wet mop is dropped from $1.25 to 99 cents. 
The rug and floor brush, usually $2.25, is offered at $1.69. 
These specials are selected with some thought for seasonal de- 
mands, housecleaning items being featured in the Spring, gift 
items near the holiday season, and so on. 

Such a policy not only continuously supplies the salesmen with 
something special to push—something to appeal to the house- 
wife's perennial bargain impulse—but it enables the company 
progressively to reduce production costs on certain items by 
moving them in huge quantities. For example, the fibre broom 
several years ago sold for $1.95. When it was featured as a 
special the number sold increased four to five times. Then the 
regular price was reduced to $1.45. The following year, when 
the broom was featured at 99 cents, more were sold than during 
the period of the previous offer. Now Fuller is making and 
selling their broom at $1.19 regular price and in increasing quan- 
tities, 

Now, in these times of keen competition for the customer's 
doliar, Fuller is tending more and more to the simple, direct 
and thoroughly honest approach. ‘One-time sales won’t make 
business,” said the executive with whom we talked. “We want 
our men to make lasting friendships and to develop customers 
who buy from us year after year because they are satisfied with 
the merchandise and the prices and the service. They have con- 
hdence in us and they like to deal with us. We believe that 
any but the direct, straightforward approach only tends to break 
down confidence. 
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“Furthermore, we want our men to get the long-range idea 
of territory building—to become known and liked and accepted 
as a business caller in the home several times a year as a matter 
of course. In this way they come nearer and nearer to getting 
all the family’s brush business. 

“We have one man, for example, who has a territory in a 
wealthy section of Westchester County, New York. He has 
developed much of his own technique in handling the very 
wealthy home which is likely to be full of servants, but he has 
done such an excellent job of it that his income runs well over 
$5,000 a year. This man is so well satisfied with his job that he 
doesn’t even want a managership. 

“All our managers, by the way, have come up through the 
ranks as salesmen. We never deviate from this policy. If a man 
applies to us for a position, saying he thinks himself capable of 
handling a sales office, our reply is always the same—a statement 
of our policy and a reference to the nearest branch manager, 
with the suggestion that he apply for a job as a salesman. 

“Every single executive in the company has rung doorbells, so 
there’s not one of us who asks any man to do anything we 
haven't done ourselves or couldn't do again if necessity de- 
manded.”’ 

This, then, is a high-spot review of the man-power policies 
and methods that built America’s biggest brush business. Of all 
the things that might be learned from it by those who sell other 
types of merchandise through other plans of distribution, there 
are three which could be especially emphasized: (1) The un- 
questioned suctess of standardized selling procedure; (2) the 
recognition of the necessity for the continuous driliing of sales- 
men on fundamentals, and (3) the belief in the ability of system- 
atic training to make a productive and profitable salesman out of 
a man of average endowments. 


Traveling University: After conducting two-day training classes 

in scores of cities for both new and old men, Ford ran contests 

in all divisions in which prizes were awarded for the best 
five-minute sales presentation. 


How Ford Runs a Retail 
Sales Training School 


GRADUATE course in merchandising and salesmanship 

for every Ford V-8 salesman in the United States, under 

the guidance of factory-trained instructors, was inaugu- 

rated early this year by the Ford Motor Company and 
will continue indefinitely, according to executives of the company. 

This is a new departure for Ford, but already it has become 
probably the most extensive sales educational program in the 
country. It is not just a school for new salesmen—it is for all, 
stars as well as cubs, and all will continue to take such courses 
as long as they continue to sell Ford products, if the present plan 
is followed out. All of the thousands of Ford salesmen took the 
initial course during the Spring and Summer and by the time they 
had completed that another was ready for them. 

The new ‘merchandising enterprise,” as it is called, was planned 
and introduced with typical Ford thoroughness. A comprehensive 
program was first prepared, then a man was selected to head the 
department at the factory, and each of the 34 Ford branches was 
instructed to select one man to be given special training, then to 
devote his entire time to conducting the schools. These 34 men 
were then brought to the factory, tested as to their qualifications, 
and given an especially comprehensive and thorough course of 
training, calculated to equip them as capable instructors. The 
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The United States is divided up into six major regions, which 
take in 200 branch sales offices. Out of each of these work groups 
of 20 to 60 salesmen, each having his own exclusive territory. 
A territory is usually an area which includes 2,500 to 3,500 fam- 
ilies, or a population of 10,000 to 15,000 people. Managers 
of branches must sell as well as supervise their force of sales- 
men—there is no “swivel chair” management or men in the 
Fuller organization. Many of these managers, by the way, sell 
as much as $400 worth of merchandise a month themselves. 

About 50% of the men hired in a year's time are obtained 
through classified advertising in newspapers. ‘These ads,” ex- 
plained a Fuller executive, ‘‘are conservative in tone, promising 
no fancy ‘possible earnings’ figures which sometimes character- 
ize the Salesmen Wanted advertising. 

“These men are interviewed singly and sometimes in groups. 
They hear a standard recruiting talk. They are sold the quality 
of our goods, the merchandising method and the integrity of 
the company. They are told they can make $25 a week or 
more during their first year if they will work sincerely and work 
according to the directions of their managers. We are extremely 
careful not to oversell.” 


Helping Men Through the “Crucial Period” 


Only a small percentage of the men interviewed are hired. 
Each files routine references and full details of his business ex- 
perience, and a modified type of bond is required in the form 
of a guarantee from some responsible property owner for an 
account running from $100 to $200. No more than this is 
needed since each man must pay for each week's deliveries be- 
fore anether week’s merchandise will be shipped to him. 

After a man has been hired, he is taken out with a trained 
salesman, or the manager himself, for one, or two, or three days, 
depending upon the rapidity with which he develops. The 
“trainer” files a report sheet on the cub’s performance. It 
covers not only the hours worked, number of demonstrations 
made by the new man, number of sales and their dollar value, but 
29 other points. Here are some of the questions: 


Does beginner know how to put in a full day’s work? 

Does he know how to make friends? 

Does he know how to set delivery date properly? 

Does he know that he should hand you written answers 
to the quizzes in the Demonstration Manual each sales 
meeting night? 


Not “Canned” but “Planned”: 
not parrots, but their selling procedure is carefully standard- 


Fuller Brush salesmen are 


This salesman is following his instructions to “Show 
your brushes in use.” 


ized. 


A “re-training check-up,” used later, calls for observation by the 
trainer of courtesy, mental attitude, call-backs, Saturday selling, 
condition of sample case, approach, demonstration and other 
points. 

Everyone who hires and trains salesmen knows that the first 
four to six weeks are the crucial period, what happens during 
that time usually determining whether the man is to become 
discouraged or to stick and become a producer. For this reason 
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the branch manager and his assistants work with the new sales. 
man intensively during the first four to six weeks. 

The company uses not only a basic commission rate or te. 
muneration in paying their salesmen, but also a graduated bonys 
scale dependent on the increased steps of sales production. |p 
other words, each salesman receives the same amount of base 
commissions. On the first $150 he sells a month he receives 
an additional bonus. If he sells $200 a month the bonus js 
larger. If he sells $300 a month, $400 a month or $500 , 
month, and so on, in each case he receives a larger bonus which 
shows an increase in percentage. 

In addition to this, at the end of a man’s first six months 
service he is increased on the same amount of production. At 
the end of a year he again receives a bonus increase on the 
same amount of production. At the end of two years he te. 
ceives an increase in bonus. 

This method of compensation is perhaps the most important 
element in the employment system of the company. They have 
tried dozens of different methods of paying their men in the 
past. This one seems to be the only arrangement that has worked 
out with a high degree of satisfaction. As the reward, the pro 
ducer is measured on his own effort and not the effort of other 
men. 

It is also a most important element in relation to the turn. 
over problem, since the graduated scale of bonus payments js 
contingent upon the length of the man’s service with the com. 
pany. 

This system of basic commission plus bonus was installed by 
the Fuller Brush Company at the beginning of 1933 and sales 
have shown an increase every month since then—attributed in 
large measure to the greater incentive to accomplishment pro- 
vided by this particular commission and bonus arrangement. 
Fuller Brush sales are currently 34% ahead of 1934—a reliable 
index of the improvement in general business conditions. 

So much for getting a new man started, for helping him over 
the difficult first few weeks, and for giving him an incentive to 
make Fuller brushes a permanent career. His training has only 
started. 

Every Monday night every branch holds a sales meeting—and 
every Thursday night, a training meeting. All salesmen are te- 
quired to attend. 

Since it might, with a fair degree of accuracy, be said that 
Fuller Brush’s success is almost as completely dependent upon 
averages as the insurance business, one would expect that averages 
would form the point of departure for almost all phases of the 
training plan. That is true. It is also true that its success is 
based upon as complete a degree as is possible of standardization 
of sales procedure—standardization of the individual sales in- 
terview, of branch office routine, of training procedure. 

. Consequently, on every Monday night of the year, each of 
the 200 branch meetings is following a pre-scheduled program 
of discussion, all identical. Study of some section of the sales- 
men’s manual is prescribed for every meeting. This systematic, 
somewhat relentless, but certainly effective method of keeping the 
sales manual alive and of continuously re-training the men on the 
fundamentals of the business, might well be adapted to the needs 
of many firms in other industries. 


Where Standardization Is an Asset 


Meeting programs are made up by the training director in 
the home office and each branch manager is given a wall hanger 
holding one sheet for each coming gathering. Duplicates of these 
sheets in small ring-binder sizes are supplied to all salesmen at 
the close of the meeting for permanent use. 

This year each meeting is made up of four standard sections: 
First, a running cartoon feature, “Alibi Ike vs. Moneymaking 
Bill,” which touches all the familiar salesmen’s complexes. (Ex- 
ample—Alibi Ike: “Bill, country territory is all right in the 
Summer, but not now.” Bill: “Ike, I save my paved roads for 
bad weather. I like to sell the people living on side roads. 
They are not bothered with so many salesmen.’’) 

Then comes a short talk on some point of selling technique— 
“Make the Price Seem Small,” or on some featured merchandise, 
or perhaps on the extent of the market for brushes in every home. 
Third feature is the “study assignment,” with reference to two 
or three specific pages in the manual. To round out each meeting 
program there is a question for study and discussion: ‘“What are 
you doing to make next year’s earnings better?” or “How can 
you handle not-at-home prospects and those who do not answer 
the door during the day?” or “How can you keep control of 
the demonstration with the portfolio?” 

We have mentioned the remarkable degree to which the actual 
selling procedure of Fuller Brush men is standardized. In this 
procedure the most successful sales methods of hundreds of 
crack Fuller men have been meshed together into one synchro 
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nized whole. Applied as this procedure is over the whole sales 
force, in all degrees of efficiency ranging from the smooth pres- 
entation of the top-notcher down to the unpracticed essays of the 
newest cub, it has produced over a period of years some dis- 
tinctly significant averages. 

Average, says a Fuller man who works according to instructions, 
should sell 50 or more out of every hundred. Out of every 
ten calls he is refused admittance in less than an average of one 
home, a surprisingly high average and a tribute to the Fuller man’s 
skilled approach. Every “handy brush” presented as a “door 
opener’ is, on the average, good for $1.25 int sales. 

The company therefore sets up this schedule as the “ideal 
planned day” for a Fuller Brush salesman: 


6- 7 a.m. Shave and study. 

7- 8 am. Breakfast and keep any early appointments. 
8-12 am. Sell. Give away 10 handy brushes. 

12- 1 p.m. Luncheon. 

1- 5 p.m. Sell. Give away 10 handy brushes. 

5- 6 p.m. Place cards, set appointments (for next day). 
6- 7 p.m. Dinner. 


7-10 p.m. Evening calls, recreation, clean sample, study. 


On this schedule the salesman should make 20 or more dem- 
onstrations daily, averaging $1.25 per demonstration in sales. 

The Fuller Brush Company has one standard way of giving 
their salesmen entrée to the American home. This is the Fuller 
handy brush or gift item. For these the representative is re- 
quired to make a small payment. To defray this expense, with 
each allotment of gift brushes the salesman receives one or two 
regular items of merchandise free. When the salesman has sold 
these standard-priced items he has been repaid for the cost of 
his handy brushes. This handy brush has become accepted by 
the American housewife as the Fuller Brush man’s gift item. 
They use over fifteen million of them. 


Fuller Capitalizes on “Specials” 


Another item the Fuller Brush man leaves in every home is 
the Fuller Health and Beauty Manual, an attractive 32-page 
booklet prepared by the Fuller Brush Company in conjunction 
with the staff of a leading woman’s magazine. This pictures and 
describes the line of personal brushes for both men and women, 
and househo!d brushes. 

The Fuller Brush salesman emphasizes to the customer that 
he is able to call only two or three times a year and that he is 
leaving his manual as a reminder that she can get in touch with 
him and the nearest Fuller Brush office to supply her brush 
needs between his regular calls. 

The manual, in addition to being a catalog of approximately 75 
items in the Fuller line, contains articles on the care of the 
hair, skin and general health, and a detailed discussion of the 
solution of many household problems. It is distributed at the 
rate of approximately half a million a month. 

If you have heard a Fuller Brush presentation recently, you 
probably noticed that the salesman, after making his approach 
with the handybrush, offered some “‘special.’” This is a perma- 
nent part of the company’s merchandising policy. Every three 
months a group of three or more items is selected for featuring 
A fibre broom, we'll say, regularly priced at $1.45, is reduced 
to $1.19. The wet mop is dropped from $1.25 to 99 cents. 
The rug and floor brush, usually $2.25, is offered at $1.69. 
These specials are selected with some thought for seasonal de- 
mands, housecleaning items being featured in the Spring, gift 
items near the holiday season, and so on. 

Such a policy not only continuously supplies the salesmen with 
something special to push—something to appeal to the house- 
wife’s perennial bargain impulse—but it enables the company 
progressively to reduce production costs on certain items by 
moving them in huge quantities. For example, the fibre broom 
several years ago sold for $1.95. When it was featured as a 
special the number sold increased four to five times. Then the 
regular price was reduced to $1.45. The following year, when 
the broom was featured at 99 cents, more were sold than during 
the period of the previous offer. Now Fuller is making and 
selling their broom at $1.19 regular price and in increasing quan- 
tities. 

Now, in these times of keen competition for the customer's 
lollar, Fuller is tending more and more to the simple, direct 
ind thoroughly honest approach. ‘One-time sales won't make 
business,” said the executive with whom we talked. “We want 
our men to make lasting friendships and to develop customers 
who buy from us year after year because they are satisfied with 
the merchandise and the prices and the service. They have con- 
fidence in us and they like to deal with us. We believe that 
any but the direct, straightforward approach only tends to break 
down confidence. 
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“Furthermore, we want our men to get the long-range idea 
of territory building—to become known and liked and accepted 
as a business caller in the home several times a year as a matter 
of course. In this way they come nearer and nearer to getting 
all the family’s brush business. 

“We have one man, for example, who has a territory in a 
wealthy section of Westchester County, New York. He has 
developed much of his own technique in handling the very 
wealthy home which is likely to be full of servants, but he has 
done such an excellent job of it that his income runs well over 
$5,000 a year. This man is so well satisfied with his job that he 
doesn’t even want a managership. 

“All our managers, by the way, have come up through the 
ranks as salesmen. We never deviate from this policy. If a man 
applies to us for a position, saying he thinks himself capable of 
handling a sales office, our reply is always the same—a statement 
of our policy and a reference to the nearest branch manager, 
with the suggestion that he apply for a job as a salesman. 

“Every single executive in the company has rung doorbells, so 
there’s not one of us who asks any man to do anything we 
haven't done ourselves or couldn't do again if necessity de- 
manded.”’ 

This, then, is a high-spot review of the man-power policies 
and methods that built America’s biggest brush business. Of all 
the things that might be learned from it by those who sell other 
types of merchandise through other plans of distribution, there 
are three which could be especially emphasized: (1) The un- 
questioned suctess of standardized selling procedure; (2) the 
recognition of the necessity for the continuous drilling of sales- 
men on fundamentals, and (3) the belief in the ability of system- 
atic training to make a productive and profitable salesman out of 
a man of average endowments. 


Traveling University: After conducting two-day training classes 

in scores of cities for both new and old men, Ford ran contests 

in all divisions in which prizes were awarded for the best 
five-minute sales presentation. 


How Ford Runs a Retail 
Sales Training School 


GRADUATE course in merchandising and salesmanship 
for every Ford V-8 salesman in the United States, under 
the guidance of factory-trained instructors, was inaugu- 
rated early this year by the Ford Motor Company and 
will continue indefinitely, according to executives of the company. 

This is a new departure for Ford, but already it has become 
probably the most extensive sales educational program in the 
country. It is not just a school for new salesmen—it is for all, 
stars as well as cubs, and all will continue to take such courses 
as long as they continue to sell Ford products, if the present plan 
is followed out. All of the thousands of Ford salesmen took the 
initial course during the Spring and Summer and by the time they 
had completed that another was ready for them. 

The new “merchandising enterprise,” as it is called, was planned 
and introduced with typical Ford thoroughness. A comprehensive 
program was first prepared, then a man was selected to head the 
department at the factory, and each of the 34 Ford branches was 
instructed to select one man to be given special training, then to 
devote his entire time to conducting the schools. These 34 men 
were then brought to the factory, tested as to their qualifications, 
and given an especially comprehensive and thorough course of 
training, calculated to equip them as capable instructors. The 
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object was to imbue them with the spirit and ideals of the com- 
pany and its founder, as well as to instruct them fully on the 
products and on approved methods of selling them. 

They then returned to their respective branches and established 
sales training schools for dealers’ salesmen. Class rooms were 
furnished with all the most modern equipment, including chassis, 
cut-away motors, sound films and projectors, charts, photographs, 
advertising materials and literature, sales manuals, and other aids. 
Salesmen from dealerships in contiguous territory attended the 
school in groups; then the school became a “‘traveling university,” 
going from city to city and conducting classes for salesmen from 
dealerships in surrounding territory. 

Each class received two full days of instruction, assembling at 
8:00 in the morning and adjourning at 8:30 in the evening, with 
time out for lunch and dinner, of course. 

Probably the chief feature of the method of instruction was 
the use of visual aids, particularly slide films (see page 400). 
Four films were shown the first day and three the second. When 
a film was not being shown, the instructor was almost invariably 
using some other visual presentation; a chart, presentation book, 
or piece of actual equipment, such as a chassis or cut-away motor. 
Furthermore, instructors are directed to equip every dealer with a 
slide film projector and to follow up to make sure dealers use 
such equipment to best advantage. 

Following completion of the course, sales presentation contests 
were promoted to encourage further study on the part of the 
salesmen and to afford them practice in applying what they had 
learned. Each branch territory was divided into zones and every 
salesman was required to make a five-minute presentation. Win- 
ners of the zone contests then engaged in a similar contest at the 
branch, making the same presentation or an improved one. Cash 
prizes or other rewards were given the winners, the details differing 
widely in different territories. 

By the time all this had been completed, another course had 
been prepared and the course of instruction was continued. It is 
expected that a new course will be presented at least as often as 
a new model car is introduced hereafter. 


Fe. 6 ae NARN. MAN-POWER REPORT 
TO L J. COLENBACK 
Vice P ide ; - ; : . 


MAN POWER QUOTA 


NUMBER OF ACTIVE SALESMEN IN BRANCH THIG DATE - 


LIST NAME OF EACH SALESMAN 


NUMBER OF OPEN TERRITORIES 


STATE BRIEFLY YOUR PLAN FOR FILLING THESE TERRITORIES 


CATE ______ BRANCH * MGR 


ai A 


District Manager’s Duty: Toledo Scale places squarely on the 
shoulders of its district managers the burden of continuously 
adding desirable new salesmen to the staff. 


Bonus Finds New Man- 


Power for Toledo Seale 


PLAN for paying bonuses to old salesmen for bringing 
good new sales talent into the organization, used by the 
Toledo Scale Company, can be adapted by almost any 
company in any other field that is interested in adding to 

its effective man power. 
The plan works this way: If any Toledo salesman is responsible 
for the employment of a new salesman, and that new man closes 
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50% of his sales quota for the first six months, the salesm 
brings the newcomer into the Toledo “family” is given a bony 
of $50. If the new man secures 80% of his quota in the first six 
months, the award is $75. It is also necessary that the new sales. 
man remain in the company’s employ at least six months in order 
to qualify for the bonus. 

At the time of the employment of the new man, the old sales. 
man must notify the company that he is responsible for the cop. 
tact, and that he is seeking the award. District managers and 
supervisors operating on salaries are not eligible because it js 
their obvious responsibility to see that territories are filled. 

“The plan has worked out well for us,” reports H. C. White. 
horne, assistant to the vice-president of Toledo, “and it has been 
responsible for securing some good men. For example, two of the 
new men brought into the organization this year sold better than 
100% of quota, thereby qualifying for our Hundred Percent Club 
and winning the $75 award for the men responsible for their 
employment. Several others received $50 awards. We know of 
many actual cases where the veteran salesman has even assisted 
in training the new man and actually helped to close orders. 

“We intend to exploit this plan to the limit during the nex 
year through the use of large posters in our offices and constant 
follow-up from headquarters.” 

An interesting example of the way the plan works lies in the 
case of a San Jose, California, salesman who sold a new man on 
his opportunity with Toledo. He gave him a part of his own 
territory, explained the marketing plan, put him through a short 
period of training, and put him into the field. 

The new man, in his first month, closed 30% of his September 
quota. In October, more coaching, and increased enthusiasm and 
energy on his own part, gave the new man 160% of quota. In 
November he made 67%; in December, 121%; and in February, 
47%. His first six months averaged 76% of quota. The new man 
is regarded now as a “comer.” 

This year Toledo is using another idea which involves points 
of special interest. It is a follow-up on district managers and 
supervisors to keep continuously before them the necessity for 
getting new man-power into the organization. Each manager and 
supervisor receives a book of twelve report forms (like the one 
reproduced on this page), one for each month. 

This report makes it necessary for the manager to write down 
the names and the number of men employed on the date of filing, 
as contrasted to the man-power quota assigned each branch, and 
also the number of open territories. There is also space provided 
for the manager to report just what he intends to do about filling 
those territories. The company absolutely insists that these forms 
be filled in properly and filed regularly. While it is too early to 
learn whether the report plan will produce anything interesting in 
the way of results, Mr. Whitehorne says the company recognizes 
it as one of the best forms of follow-up on the man-power ques- 
tion Toledo has ever had. 


who 


Retail Training Plan 
Clicks for Toastmaster 


ERHAPS there is no link in the distribution system which 

is weaker than the retail salesperson. Dozens of lines of 

products which clear through retail channels are not getting 

anywhere near the potential sales volume they might get— 
all because the retail clerk hasn’t been well trained, in the basic 
principles of salesmanship to begin with, and because, in the 
second place, he doesn’t have enough specific information about the 
manufacturer’s product. 

Instead of accepting this situation as inevitable and incurable, 
Waters-Genter Division of the McGraw Electric Company, mak- 
ers of “Toastmasters,” last year decided to do something about it. 
They called upon the Business Training Corporation to produce a 
series of six manuals, known collectively as “The Manual of Appli- 
ance Salesmanship.” 

Business Training investigators went out into the field, into 
department, hardware and electrical stores, and watched people buy 
—or fail to buy—appliances. They tabulated common objections 
They studied customer types. They noted especially effective ap- 
proaches and skillful methods of closing. After months of gather- 
ing such materials, the manuals were written. They bore these titles. 

“Understanding the Customer’s Viewpoint” 
“Using Facts to Win Decisions” 
“Fitting the Customer’s Needs” 
“Demonstrating to Win Decisions” 
“Overcoming Sales Difficulties” 
“Helping the Customer to Buy” 
To date more than 20,000 sets of these manuals have been 
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NOTICE 


HE circulation guarantee of True Story 
Magazine will be advanced from 1,800,000 to 
1,900,000 effective with the February issue, 1936. 


This represents a very conservative estimate of next 
year’s opportunity, since net paid circulation, for 
some months past has been in excess of next year’s 


guarantee. 


During the past 10 months circulation gains on the 
newsstands at the full price of 15 cents have been 
running higher than at any time since 1929. Today, 
as during the past 10 years, True Story has the 
largest newsstand sale of any magazine published. 


The black and white advertising page rate will 
be increased proportionately from $4000 to $4250. 
Other units will be increased in proper ratio. 


Contracts from new advertisers will be honored at the 
old rates through Jan. 1937, if placed by Oct. 26, 1935. 


TRUE STORY 


STATLER BLDG. 
Boston, Mass. 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New York, N. Y. 


333 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. CENTER BLDG. 
Chicago, Iil. Detroit, Mich. 


RUSS BLDG. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


OCTOBER 


10, 


1935 


Tips for Keeping Out of 
Legal Troubles 
in Hiring Salesmen 


1. Remember that verbal contracts of employment are 
equally as binding as written ones. The important 
difference, however, between the two forms of agree- 
ment is that a series of letters and telegrams speaks for 
itself when introduced as evidence in litigation, whereas 
a salesman instituting suit on a verbal contract must 
furnish convincing evidence to prove the character of 
verbal promises which induced the employment. 
Remember, also, that a valid written contract need not 
be in the form of a single instrument, but may com- 
prise many letters and telegrams that are written over a 
period of months or years. 

3. An irrevocable contract is formed when an absolute 
offer made by a house is immediately accepted by an 
applicant. When once this condition exists, both 
parties are liable in damages for failure to fulfill the 
exact terms of agreement. 

4. Steer clear of promises to employ a salesman (either 
verbally or in writing) before all details of the em- 
ployment are completed. In these cases, should the 
sales manager change his mind about hiring the in- 
dividual, the salesman may sue and recover a reasonable 
sum dependent upon his ability as a salesman, the ex- 
penses he incurs as a result of depending upon the 
promise, and the time required to seek other employ- 
ment. Moreover, the salesman may recover additional 
damages where he resigns a position depending upon 
a sales manager's written or verbal assurance that he 
will be given employment at a specified time. 

5. A mere promise to hire without indication of the con- 
tract period does not create great liability because the 
law is established that where a salesman is employed 
at a weekly or monthly wage, he may be discharged at 
the termination of the first week or month. 

6. However, if a salesman resigns a position relying upon 
a sales manager's promise that he will be employed at 
$50 a week for a year, he may sue and recover the 
year’s anticipated salary, less the amount he earns at 
another occupation during the year, should the agree- 
ment be breached. 

7. Be especially wary of agreements which involve exclu- 
sive territorial rights on a commission basis for speci- 
fied periods of time. If the house, during the period of 
that contract, wants to put more men in the area (due, 
say, to an unexpectedly heavy increase in sales), or if 
the house wishes to transfer that man to another terri- 
tory, the salesman can sue for breach of contract. 

8. Do not specify in any contract, that a commission will 

be paid “‘on all orders accepted by the house” unless the 
full details as to circumstances when orders will not be 
accepted are included in the agreement. 
(For example, a house must pay the commission on 
goods shipped and accepted by the buyer irrespective 
of whether the latter pays for them or not, unless the 
contract between the firm and the salesman distinctly 
specifies that the latter shall not receive commissions 
on such orders.) 

9. Any agreement regarding the time of payment, credits 
charged back if the goods are not paid for by the buyer, 
advances to be covered by commissions, and the like, 
is valid and enforceable. 

10. Any employment contract should specify that the sales- 
man is not authorized to make binding contracts or 
warranties. Under such conditions the selling firm is 
not bound by any promises or agreements made by the 
salesman unless the house should acknowledge them to 
the buyer, indicating that the house is accepting them. 

11. A salesman who resigns or is discharged before his 
bonus is payable may recover that bonus if the sales 
manager specifically agrees to pay it upon termination 
of employment or makes verbal or written assertions 
which would indicate that the bonus is forthcoming, 
irrespective of when or how the relation between the 
salesman and his employer is severed. 
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WHAT IS MOST NEEDED To INCREASE SALES PER MAN PER MONTH? 
Based on 618 Mentions by 495 Dealers 


Better Training 
More Sales Proof 
Better Sales Tools 
More Outside Selling 
Harder Work 
Training Schools 
Better Supervision 9 0.8% 
Better Sales Plans [0.42 
Other Suggestions § 0.8% 


—— 


Be 


What Will Step Up Sales? “Better training,” was the re. 
sponse from 65% of the dealers to the question “What is most 
needed to increase sales per man per month,” put by Norge 
Division of Borg-Warner in an elaborate survey of dealer 
habits and wants—a striking revelation of the need for more 
attention to this phase of man-management. 


placed in the hands of retail salespeople, and the course was every. 
where hailed as a major contribution to better appliance salesman. 
ship. 

Says W. E. O’Brien, assistant sales manager, Domestic Appli- 
ance Department: ‘““We have received hundreds of letters from all 
types of retail outlets, including department stores and utilities, as 
well as comments from distributors, other electrical manufacturers 
and many specialists in sales training. Letters were universally 
complimentary, many saying that it was the finest course in 
retail appliance selling they had ever studied.” 

All who had anything to do with the preparation or use of the 
course agree that the principal element which put it over was 
the fact that it was made a general course, written with the idea 
of promoting the sale of all small appliances, and not just one 
manufacturer's line. 

Discussion of all parts of the selling process—the approach, 
the demonstration, the handling of objections and so on—are all 
handled so that the information will aid any appliance salesperson 
in selling any electric item—in other words, help him increase his 
all-around efficiency as a salesman. However, wherever examples 
are included in the course to show the specific “how” of any 
general line of instruction, naturally Toastmaster products are 
used. Many of the “how-to-do-it” illustrations, which are a part 
of each section of the manual, picture Toastmasters. 

The notes and records of the field survey were constantly drawn 
on for incidents which highlight some point made in the text. 
For example, take these paragraphs from Part VI, where salesmen 
are being told how to handle the matters of price: 

“Sometimes you can avoid naming the price before you 
have had an opportunity to explain and sell the value of the 
appliance simply by suggesting a price range. This method 
is useful when you have several appliances in the same line 
but in varying prices. Here’s an example of the way this 
method is used: 

“The saleswoman in this case had asked one or two ques- 
tions and then selected a two-slice Toastmaster. She had no 
more than set the Toastmaster down in front of the customer 
when the customer asked: ‘How much is this toaster?’ 

“Instead of answering the question directly and naming the 
price of the two-slice Toastmaster, the saleswoman replied, 
“You can get the Toastmaster and Toastmaster sets at sev- 
eral prices. It depends somewhat on what you need. Now 
this toaster here, for example, will serve up to 20 people. 
Let me show you how it works. To start toasting you 
simply press this lever down. . . .’ 

“The saleswoman went on to explain the automatic opera 
tion of Toastmaster. 

“By answering in this way the saleswoman avoided fixing 
in the customer's mind a definite price. And at the same 
time she avoided the appearance of refusing to answer her 
customer's question. Whenever you have different styles and 
sizes of a given appliance, the price range method sometimes 
is useful in avoiding premature discussion of price.” 

The reactions of personnel directors and other store executives— 
even those in some of the biggest department stores in the country 
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—indicate that these outlets are not, as many manufacturers be- 
lieve them to be, utterly cold to offers of training help from their 
suppliers. On the contrary, they are, by their own admission, 
hungry for more of the type of training represented by the Waters- 
Genter course—that which is designed from the unselfish point 
of view and that which is unquestionably authentic, specific and 
practical. 

Some comments from various people about the W-G course: 

A department store buyer: “ . After looking at the course 
in retrospect, we can both safely and positively say that it is one 
of the finest collections of selling data and sales psychology we 
have ever used. It is simple, concise, and written in a style 
which is easily understood by most sales people. It not only 
embodies the principles of selling electric appliances, but includes 
the general principles of selling which are applicable to most 
classes of merchandise.” ; 

A utility merchandise sales manager: “May we say at this 
time that the Appliance Salesmanship Course which your company 
offered without charge to our organization has been one of the 
best we have ever used. We were particularly pleased with the 
unbiased salesmanship idea used and the cooperation given to 
other manufacturers through mention and pictures of their mer- 
chandise.”’ 


A sales training supervisor: “I can whole-heartedly say | ap 
sure that anyone who has enough thought for his present and 
future welfare to spend a minimum of but an hour or two op 
each volume could not help but benefit materially from the in. 
vestment of time. I was particularly impressed with the ver 
logical and interesting way in which the various phases wer 
treated. The fact that the text material had been boiled dow, 
to its very essence made the perusal of the various parts all the 
more worth while.” 

From the director of training of a large Middle West depar. 
ment store: “We have been holding weekly meetings with the 
housewares department, basing the meetings on the Manual of 
Appliance Salesmanship. The meetings have been either in the 
nature of a discussion of the questions you have sent or of ; 
demonstration sale, bringing out the fact discussed in the manual 
. Our salespeople have been very enthusiastic over this ma. 
terial, and we think it is excellently authoritative and constructive 
in its selling suggestions.” 

From an Eastern utility: “At our regular sales meeting held 
each Monday morning we are devoting 10 or 15 minutes to dis. 
cussion of the course. Last Monday we gave a written test on 
it and find that most of the salesmen have studied it carefull; 
and have found in it practical help which they are using in their 
daily selling. We believe the course will 


—or tooth paste—or tomato juice—or what sort of product have you—when you 
go after the Baltimore market with News-Post advertising. "~*~ Here’s a news- 
paper whose faster, more alert presentation of news, pictures, features, sports, 
naturally attracts alert, quick-moving, ‘‘let’s-buy-some-now”’ people. "* And 
that’s not all. Put the bulk of your Baltimore appropriation into the News-Post 
and you can tell your story to more people, tell ‘em oftener, tell ’em in bigger 
space—for the same money. In fact, in this one evening newspaper — reaching 
more than four out of five Baltimore families—you can cover the vast ma- 
jority of your Baltimore prospects for only 35¢ a line. "+> Get more action in 
Baltimore. Step up your News-Post schedule and step up your Baltimore sales. 
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ps 


The Baltimore American has the largest circulation 
in the South . . . 229,832, and still going up. 


be of considerable help in training our 
newer salesmen and in stimulating more 
sales through the older members of ou 
sales force as well.” 


In checking up on the extent to which 
the course was used and on related facts, 
one of the most interesting things that de. 
veloped—and it absolutely refutes the manu- 
facturer who thinks the attempt to train 
retail sales people, especially those in big 
department stores, is both unwelcome and 
profitless—was the expression which came 
from big store executives concerning the 
need for similar courses in other fields. 

Such stores as Frederick Loeser, Dayton 
Company, R. H. White, Hutzler Brothers, 
Broadway Department Store, Davis Store, 
and E. W. Edwards & Son—all of whom 
used the Waters-Genter course—were 
among thosé who expressed interest in te- 
tail sales courses for such classes of prod- 
ucts as furniture, silks and rayons, ladies’ 
and men’s ready-to-wear, jewelry, china, 
kitchen utensils, mattresses, shoes, corsets, 
and other items. 

Specifically, here is what nine of them 
asked for—and we are quoting these ver- 
batim from letters because we believe they 
reveal real opportunities for manufacturers 
in the fields mentioned: 


Chicago: I might suggest that additional 
merchandising and selling manuals on 
silks, rayons, acetates, men’s clothing, hos- 
iery, gloves and shoes would be helpful to 
our salespeople. 

Brooklyn: We would like to try your 
plan in the following departments: Ladies 
silk underwear; ladies’ handkerchiefs, nov- 
elty jewelry, gloves, men’s furnishings, 
ready-to-wear, curtains and draperies, lamps, 
yard goods, stationery, china and glassware, 
house furnishings. 

Minneapolis: Furs. 

Philadelphia: Men's apparel, women’s ap- 
parel, children’s apparel, housewares, sta- 


tionery, jewels, motor accessories, toys, 
games, gift articles. 
Boston: Glassware, lamps, toys, silvet- 


ware, books, synthetic fabrics. 

Los Angeles: Silverware, furniture, house- 
wares and men’s clothing. 

Baltimore: China, glass, mattresses, 
lamps, shoes, handbags, jewelry, kitchen 
utensils, baby’s furniture, toys, lawn and 
porch furniture, luggage. 

Milwaukee: Furniture, shoes, corsets. 

Syracuse: Ready-to-wear and wearing 4p- 
parel for men, women and children, furn'- 
ture, household furnishings and utilittes, 
notions, stationery, books. 
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Section Il 


Equipment for 


Salesmen 


Sales Films Continue 
to Gain New Users 


ISUAL selling has now reached the stage where it is not 

a vogue or an experiment, but a permanent medium having 

earned for itself a definite place in the marketing plans 

of major companies. Its technique has improved immeas- 
urably in the last several years. Marketing men have learned much 
more about the proper way to use it. 

Much of its force is being utilized in sales training, but its 
potentialities there are still unlimited. As a direct selling force 
it is being used with particular success by companies selling 
high-priced specialties or industrial products that run into big 
purchases. As a method for building better relations with dealers 
and jobbers, it is being applied to the solution of one of the 
most knotty problems of distribution. Perhaps the field in which 
it is due for greatest immediate development is in the training of 
the retail sales people who, for hundreds and hundreds of com- 
panies, are “the neck of the sales bottle.” 

In the material we shall present in this section, we shall not 
devote much space to the technique of making films. As we 
have emphasized before, the technical phases of script writing and 
flm production fall into the class of professional service and in 
this respect are much like radio advertising. The sponsor had best 
rely upon the technicians of the industry to advise him in the pres- 
entation of his story. Pick out a reputable film company, and be 
sure its principals have some substantial marketing experience as 
well as the ability to turn out productions that are technically good. 


What’s Wrong with Film Failures? 


In the belief that a study of why some industrial films fail 
would aid company executives in getting better value out of the 
investment they make in films, the editors of SALES MANAGEMENT 
have checked up rather carefully on some “horrible example” films 
to find out what was wrong with them. While there are scores 
of reasons why a film might fail, there are three which seem to 
be of major importance: 

1. The company didn’t spend enough money for the film to do 
an adequate job. 

We heard of one case where a company executive who had had 
approximately six years of experience with films came to a slide 
film producer and said, “I want you to make a slide film for us. 
We can spend only $500.” 

“It can’t be done,” the producer answered. “We know a com- 
pany like yours wouldn’t want that kind of a film, and certainly 
we don’t want to make it for you.” 

"Il know that,” the customer answered. “But I have to have 
something to show to my board of directors to prove that $500 
isn't enough of an appropriation.” 

The film was made, was shown to the board—and never used. 

The board spent the $500 to learn it couldn’t be done. Later they 
appropriated around $1,200 for a_ slide film that turned out to be 
teally successful. 
_ When this same firm later became interested in motion pictures, 
it went through the same experience. One film was made with 
too small an investment and was never used. The company now 
utilizes both types of films—movies and slides—on a year around 
basis as an integral part of the marketing plan and has enjoyed 
signal success with them. 
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Trends: Better in technique, more expert in 
their application to sales problems, and—at 
least on the part of the companies who have 
learned how to use them—more resultful, sales 
films are bidding for more and more attention 
from marketing men. Kits, portfolios and 
sample cases are revealing better showmanship 
and are definitely lending a more professional 
air to the salesman. There is more activity in 
catalog building now than has been the case 
since 1929 and some of the important new de- 
velopments in catalog design are reported here. 


2. Failure to tie up the film with other elements in the market- 
ing and promotion plan is responsible for many film “flops.” 
Here’s where the producer’s marketing experience must be brought 
into the picture. No matter what the character and purpose of a 
film may be, it must be related closely to the general marketing 
scheme. If it’s a training film for salesmen, it must accomplish 
its objectives by talking in language the salesmen understand. 

3. A third important reason for film failures: The attempt on 
the part of the manufacturer to tell too many stories in one film. 
A film should have a “sharp angle” and all material extraneous 
to the main theme should be eliminated. 

One manufacturer with whose case history we are familiar makes 
a line of products which are related as to market, but widely 
different in price and character. Product “A” was his big volume 
product—one on which he had developed a patented process of 
which he was very proud. Product “B” was excellent for what 
it was, but its total volume was much smaller and the firm wished 
to expand sales on it. Product “C” was something new, just 
being introduced. It involved certain rather difficult-to-visualize 
technical features. 


Too Many Ideas Spoil Film’s Effectiveness 


This manufacturer asked a film producer to make a film for him. 
He said, “We want Product ‘A’ mentioned, because the president 
won't let anything go out that doesn’t plug our patented process— 
everybody knows our story about that anyway, so you can be 
brief about it. The most attention should be given to Product ‘B.’ 
Product ‘C’ can be treated thus and so... . .” 

The producer told him that any film which attempted to cover 
so much ground would be a failure. There should be one film 
for each of the three lines. The manufacturer disagreed, but 
asked that a script be submitted. 

Now the film maker had a good marketing sense. He went 
out into the field and interviewed some of this company’s salesmen 
and dealers. He hadn’t gone very far before he discovered that 
both salesmen and dealers, while they spoke glibly enough of the 
widely-touted patented process used on Product “A,” almost to a 
man were unable to answer the questions. “But what does this 
process do to the product to make it a better value? Why should 
the consumer be interested in it?” Right there he uncovered the 
need for a film which would interpret the president’s pet manu- 
facturing idea to his own organization so that they could begin 
to do an adequate job of turning it into direct sales capital. 

Users of magazine space have long since learned that it is futile 
to try to sell more than one idea in one advertisement. Gasoline 
companies, for example, do not attempt to sell different grades of 
gas, or motor oil, in the same advertisement with a featured brand 
of gas. The other products may be mentioned, but they are sel- 
dom given equal emphasis. That's only scattering shot. The same 
applies to films. 

If you're interested in knowing how the above incident turned 
out, here is the answer: The film was finally made devoted ex- 
clusively to one product, and it has done such a good job that 
the company is now engaged in producing several more films. 


What About Film Distribution? 


Distribution of almost any film must be custom-planned. _ If 
your own distributors, dealers and salesmen are to show it, it 
must be promoted and “sold” to them as a sales contest must 
be promoted and sold, if it is to bring reasonable returns. Par- 
ticularly if the salesmen and dealers have had no experience with 
the use of a film, they must be taught to use it, just as a car- 
penter might have to be taught to use a new tool. 
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Distribution of the majority of industria) 
films is still handled through the manufac. 
turer-sponsor’s own selling organization. |p 
this, most producers will cooperate t) any 
reasonable extent. One film-making organ. 
ization has a plan whereby Western Union 
offices in most major cities are equipped 
with projectors and will arrange and make 
showings. There is also a company, Mod. 
ern Talking Picture Service, with headquar. 
ters in New York, that will handle the djs. 
tribution of any film, on a fee basis, and 
furnish audited reports of circulation. 

Generally speaking, it is easier to obtain 
audiences for consumer films to be shown 
by dealers, under their sponsorship, in small. 
and medium-sized towns than in Cities. 
Goodrich is currently showing a film called 
“Highway Patrol,” on which dealers rap 
one-, two- and three-day showings, making, 
in many cases, outstanding local events of 
the meetings. In a series of comparisons of 
local audiences with the population of the 
towns in which the showings are made, the 
circulation in towns below 25,000 revealed 
some amazing facts. It was not uncommon 
to have an attendance of more than the 
population of the town. Average figures ran 
around 40%—60%—75%. 


Coordination Newest Trend 


One important fact showed up in our 
study of the reports on the 1934-35 films, 
This was an accentuated trend towards the 
more careful coordination of films with 
other elements in the merchandising and ad- 
vertising plans of the sponsors—an element 
so important in the success of most films 
that it can scarcely be over-emphasized. 

One instance: Borden's tie-up of their 
film, “Changing Times; Changing Parties” 
(Ganz) with a Mel-O-Rol sampling cam- 
paign. When “Kid Millions,” a United 
Artists’ production, starring Eddie Cantor, 
was released, Borden persuaded theatre 
owners to run their film as a trailer. At 
each performance Borden provided coupons 
for the theatre to give to all the chil- 
dren attending, each of which entitled the 
holder to one free Mel-O-Rol ice cream 
cone at any Borden dealer's. Response was 
amazing. (See SM February 15, 1935.) 

Goodrich dealers, under the sponsorship 
of the manufacturer, run consumer contests 
tied up with local film showings—one for 
a 200-word article on safety and the other 
for identification of all the traffic violations 
pictured in the Harry Langdon film, “Love, 
Honor and Obey the Law.” This automati- 
cally provides an excellent mailing list for 
the local man. 

The Western Company found still an- 
other angle. Their film “Go West, Young 
Man!”" promoted a Summer trade deal 
involving a dealer premium. The Western 
Company realized that many dealers needed 
to make their stores more comfortable for 
: hot-weather shopping; therefore, they chose 
as their premium an air circulator fan. To 
obtain this fan the dealer had to buy three 
gross of Dr. West's waterproof toothbrushes. 
The film tied in with the premium idea by 
showing retailers the necessity for store 
modernization, then leading up to the offer 
of the free air circulator fan as one first 
step needed in any modernization program. 
This deal, reports Kenneth Laird, vice 
president, was one of the most successful 
the company ever sponsored. 

Plymouth Motor Car Company used its 
four new Wilding films in an important 
tie-up with radio to introduce its 1936 
Plymouth to dealers on October 3, when 
the Plymouth “Radio Business Conference” 
drew together nearly 100,000 Plymouth, 
Chrysler and Dodge dealers and salesmen 


simultaneously in 34 cities (See page 435). 
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One film showed dealers how their sales have risen swiftly and 
why the rise should continue. Another showed the mechanical 
and decorative changes in the Plymouth; a third, the perfection 
of Plymouth’s hydraulic brakes and the rip-snorting tests the car 
endures; a fourth, the backing the company gives dealers and the 
methods dealers should use. Thus the films aimed to give dealers 
every selling point, plus feeling of pride and confidence in their 
company and a verbal and pictorial stimulant to go out and sell. 
The whole picture plan was conceived, created and directed by J. B. 
Wagstaff, Plymouth’s advertising and sales promotion manager. 

Off-hand, one wouldn't think anything as lacking in dramatic 
values as a finance plan could be successfully filmed. Yet it was 
done this year by GE in a sound slide production called “The Ugly 
Duckling Lays a Golden Egg’ (Sound Pictures). Here is an 
unusually good example of the way a filmed version of a service 
can be tied into straight training and selling films on the product 
line. GE felt that its own salesmen had never fully understood 
the real advantages of the GE finance plan; such an understanding 
was really needed this past year more than ever because of the 
introduction of the Government's FHA plan, which was, to some 
extent, in competition with it. 

So far as technique of film-making is concerned, new things are 
coming into that, too. More “star” talent is being brought into 
commercial pictures; the voices of well-known radio announcers 
are more frequently heard in off-stage narration. Cartoon pictures 
are doing well—Kool, this year, revised its “Kool Penguins” for 
outdoor showings on a sound-equipped “Automovie’’ truck. 

Action, humor and vivacity are being injected into otherwise 
dull subject matter through animated drawings. While “The 
Honeymoon V-8” (Audio Productions)—Ford’s newest picture— 
couldn’t in any sense be considered dull, still the animation of the 
V-8 trademark as it appears on the radiator of the car, into an 
active little man who took part in the story throughout, added 
immeasurably to the picture’s interest and accomplished a real 
objective in unifying the action and in putting over sales points. 

Animation, however, is much more useful in revealing the 
inside workings of a piece of machinery, or to show other subject 
matter which regular photography cannot show because it is either 
too fast or too slow or is hidden from action. 

One of General Electric's sound slide 
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YOUR BRANCH MANAGERS 


are in constant need of sales-build- 
ing ideas and suggestions. 


Why not send each of them a copy 
of this special issue, “Managing 
Salesmen in 1936,” as the beginning 
of a year’s subscription for SALES 
MANAGEMENT? 


When three or more subscriptions 
are entered, a special rate of $3.00 a 
year each applies. This issue alone 
will be worth that amount to every 
one of your district sales executives. 


A limited number of extra copies 
are available. We urge that you re- 
spond promptly. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


films of 1935—one designed to train sales- 
men in the handling of a vacuum cleaner 
presentation—made interesting use of a 
“shadow” character (See illustration, page 
396), a “twin” of the real salesman in the 
picture, who continuously talks back to him. 
This picture, says R. E. Weldon, retail 
sales supervisor, was especially successful. 

The popular “March of Time’ style has 
come into industrial pictures also. The use 
of three or four different voices announc- 
ing, to lend pace and variety, is a relatively 
new development. And, perhaps, more im- 
portant than all of these, is the fact that 
Technicolor is in industrial films now (see 
comment on page 391 concerning General 
Electric’s “Three Women’) and is unques- 
tionably due for big development in fields 
where color helps make sales. 


Films Grouped by Functions 


In the film reviews which follow, we 
have as usual segregated the motion pictures 
from the slide films, and have grouped the 
pictures under each according to their major 
sales function. (Obviously many films de- | 
signed primarily for sales training purposes 
are used also for advertising to the con- 
sumer or to the dealer. For example, a pic- 
ture produced by Caravel for U. S. Indus- 
trial Alcohol was used first to train the 
company’s own salesmen, and distributors’ 
salesmen on a new product. But the script 
was so handled that it was equally suitable 
for the use of jobber salesmen with groups 
of dealers, and for showings before major 
executives of the industry.) 

The list by no means represents complete 
coverage of all the industrial films re- 
leased during the past year, but it does in- 
clude most of the important pictures. In 
some cases where companies are sponsoring 
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the picture 


on the screen, 


has made it possi- 


ble to say that every 
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J J P (MEVROLET 
helped to accomplish the pur- 

= “The re ee ess Company 
pose for which it was made. 

f 

e We have pioneered with the visual 

method — motion pictures, slidefilms, 


charts and playlets— always using which- 


> an ens 


ever of these best solved our customer’s \ . rr. Pontiac 


° . . Tot “Te ‘ Par 
problem, without prejudice. i ne > then: 


“Better Daas 
Our staff of 260 capable and experienced people is pa con nina werar 


ready to present your business messages clearly, —to 


tell the story and help you accomplish your objectives. 


watante 


If you have a sales job on which you can use help, call in Jam 


—— = = 7 


Handy Picture Service, the world’s largest producers of commercial 


films and effective meetings. We offer you all the necessary facilities for 


economical production and our own national projection service personnel. 


Jam Handy Picture Service, Inc. 


Jamison Handy, President 


230 Park Ave.. New York 2900 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 6227 Broadway, Chicago 
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AUDIO PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


Quis 


Every modern facility and the latest 
equipment for animated drawing (Car- 
toon and Technical), Trick Photography 
(Microscopic, Time-Lapse, Stop-Motion, 
Ultra Speed) and Optical Printing. 


AUDIO PRODUCTIONS 
FOR ADVERTISERS 


Rhapsody in Steel © Gulliver in Green- 


Watt's Watt ford 

Kool Penguins Network Broad- 

Once Upon a Time casting 

Honeymoon V-8 Playing the Game 

Cycle of Service and others 
AUDIO PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
250 WEST 57th ST. - NEW YORK 


Gentlemen. 


We Thank You! 


@ The editors desire to express their 
appreciation to the numerous sales 
managers and other executives whose 
cooperation made this issue possible. 
Their advice and criticism on the vari- 
ous parts of this annual edition have 
been of incalculable value to the edi- 
tors. 


@ By generously pooling their knowledge 
and experience, these American business 
men have established a clearing house 
for the interchange of information. 
SALES MANAGEMENT is glad to serve 
as the medium through which many 
minds may transmit mutually beneficial 
information. 


@ Our only regret is that it is impossible 
to thank each contributor personally. 
If every executive who contributed his 
time and accumulated knowledge will 
consider this an individual note of grati- 
tude we shall be greatly obligated. 


THE EDITORS 


Leading Sales Films 


of 1934-35 and the 
Results Attained 


(For further comment on industrial films, see pages 383 and 
following.) 


Motion Pictures © 


Industrial Films Dealing with 
Retailer and Jobber Relations 


Revealing profit possibilities to dealers . . . getting 

dealers behind the promotion of quality . . . present- 

ing new models to dealers . . . inspiring dealers to 

go out after business instead of waiting for business 
to come to them. 


“Getting the Brakes”—Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Man. 
hattan, Inc. (Caravel) 3 reels, 16 and 35 mm., sound movie, 
Victor and RCA equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: ‘To show jobbers’ salesmen why it will 
pay them to put pressure back of the new PG brake lining sets 
and how to instruct the dealer in building sales on PG sets; and 
to show dealers the profits to them in pushing PG. because 
many sales clinics have been poorly handled, jobbers frequently 
consider them a waste of time. Moreover, few dealers have ac- 
quired the habit of using modern brake lining merchandising. 

DISTRIBUTION: Raybestos has developed a technique for 
handling meetings which is a cooperative project. Raybestos fur- 
nishes the program (speakers, movie, brake parts, descriptive pat- 
terns, etc.) and also supplies a three-color poster advertising the 
showings, which carries the legend that the meeting is under 
the jobber’s auspices. Cards inviting dealers to the meeting are 
also supplied by Raybestos. At the meeting an attractive souvenir 
booklet is distributed which recapitulates the high points of the 
program. In six months Raybestos has staged 475 showings—175 
before jobber organizations, and 300 before dealer meetings spon- 
sored by jobbers. Now being used for consumer showings. 

RESULTS: Says R. B. Davis, general sales manager: ‘Very 
gratifying. We have sold goods on the spot and our men who 
—_ lingered many days after the meetings have cashed-in beau- 
tifully.” 

Comment from typical jobbers: “In our many years of dealer 
business never have we enjoyed having a clinic as much as we 
did this month and never have we seen such enthusiasm after- 
ward.” “I went to the meeting just a prospective jobber. I came 
away a Raybestos one after placing an opening stock order for 
PG sets.” 


“Green Lights Ahead”—Finishes Division, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company. (Castle Films) 16 mm., 4 reels, sound 
movie, RCA-Victor equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To train dealers and dealer salesmen on 
how to sell quality, and how to do a better all-around merchan- 
dising job on du Pont paints. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown before meetings or clinics of auto- 
mobile refinishers, sponsored by jobbers and distributors. Such 
meetings have been sponsored by more than 75% of all the 
company’s distributors. 

i RESULTS: Statements from several refinishers after seeing the 
m: 

“Ship our initial stock tomorrow.” “We're through shopping 
around and will begin to buy from du Pont again.” “All the 
time I was looking at your show I said to myself, “You are the 
big fat guy in the picture who does not use du Pont materials— 
you'd better get in line again.’ Come in and check over my 
stock tomorrow.” 

Says Charles Culp, advertising manager: ‘The number of 
people we actually did reach with the film far exceeded our expecta- 
tions and consequently the ‘cost per person’ was much lower than 
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our original estimate. . We believe the picture contributed 
its share to the general impression we are creating in the refinish- 
ing industry.” 


“Be hind the Scenes,” “By the Buyers,” “We're Ready,” “The 
Oasis,” and “Man’s Eternal Enemy”’—Frigidaire Corporation. 
(Jam Handy) 35 mm., sound movie. 

SALES PROBLEM: "First four for presentation of the Frigidaire 
sales story at company conventions. Last, revised this year, has 
been used extensively by dealers and educational institutions to 
show the proper methods of preservation and proper handling of 
foods 


“De Soto Leads the Way Again”—De Soto Motor Car Cor- 
poration. (Wilding) 4 reels, sound movie. 

SALES PROBLEM: To show the 1936 line of De Soto cars 
to dealers throughout the country. 

DISTRIBUTION: Direct through the field organization. 

RESULTS: “The dealers and salesmen in the field are par- 
ticularly enthusiastic about this form of visual sales help . 
in addition to the talkie, De Soto is successfully using the slide 
film. A variety of these have been made for both sales training 
and product work.” 


“Pontiac for 1935”—Pontiac Motor Company. 
Sound movie. 

SALES PROBLEM. Designed primarily for presenting the new 
Pontiac to dealers and personnel of the Pontiac organization, but 
during the latter half of the year a few outside showings were 
arranged. 


(Jam Handy) 


“The Plymouth Announcement”; “Peak of Perfection”; 
“Perfection in Hydraulic Brakes”; “It’s Great to Be with a 
Winner”—Plymouth Motor Corporation. (Wilding) Sound mo- 
tion pictures. Western Electric equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To introduce the 1936 Plymouth to the 
dealer organization. See pages 435 and 384 for a description of 
the films and an account of the nation-wide “Radio Business Con- 
ference” at which they were shown. 


More than a million and a half 
people have seen B. F. Goodrich’s “Highway Patrol” since the 


Drama to Build Good Will: 


Spring of 1935 . . . gasped at the exciting story . . . often 


become tire customers. 


“Before and After”—Johns-Manville Corporation. (Reed and 
Emmons, Inc.) 5 reels, 16mm., sound slide; RCA equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To get building contractors to solicit re- 
modeling and home modernization business, and thus, indirectly, 
to sell J-M products. At the same time the company was adver- 
tising its consumer booklet, “101 Practical Suggestions’ for re- 
modeling, in magazines and on the air, thus preparing prospects 
for the dealers’ solicitations. 


DISTRIBUTION: Shown to dealers by Johns-Manville’s own 
Saiesmen. 
RESULTS: “Very well received.” Shown to some 17,000 of 


the nation’s 45,000 building contractors—an excellent coverage. 
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Planned Pictures 
Accomplish 


their Purpose 


CARAVEL FILMS INC. 


A Member of the Trade Ways Group 
285 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


“Proven Profits”’—U. S. Industrial Aleoho] Company. (Cara- 
vel) 4 reels, 16 mm., sound movie; Victor and RCA equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To train salesmen of the U. S. organi- 
zation and salesmen of distributors to tell a uniform and accu- 
rate story of a mew product which represented a departure in 
uality, service and distribution. 

DISTRIBUTION: First shown to the U. S. organization and 
then at group meetings of jobber salesmen. Each of 22 district 
offices is equipped with its own projector. After the film has 
been used by jobber salesmen, it is shown before groups of dealers 
signed up by the jobber men. The script of the film is so ar- 
ranged that it is equally suitable for showing before major execu- 
tives of the industry, distributors and their salesmen and retail 
dealers. 

RESULTS: Says Leslie S. Gillette, advertising manager: *‘Our 
experience with a talking movie last year showed that we can 
definitely trace a major portion of our increase in jobbers, our 
increase in dealers, and in sales, to the use of industrial films. 
As a result, for 1935 we are making more extensive use of talking 
movies, both in the quality and length of picture and in the 
number of projectors used for showing it.” 


Motion Pictures for Training 
Salesmen and Retail Dealers 


Training department store salespeople in the quality 
sales story . . . presenting product improvements to 
manufacturer's salesmen. 


“4 Bed Time Story’—Kenwood Mills. (Caravel Films) 2 reels, 
sound movie; 35 and 16 mm.; Bell & Howell and RCA equip- 
ment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To educate retail clerks in the selling of 
quality instead of price. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown before department store executives 
and sales personnel of retail stores. Also used for occasional con- 
sumer showings in big stores. 

RESULTS: In one of the country’s largest department stores, 
where the film was shown with the enthusiastic backing of the 
president and other important store executives, sales for 1935 
increased more than 1,000% over 1934. Success of the film in 
winning cooperation of store executives on showing is said to 
have been due largely to the fact that its sales story on Kenwood 
was presented in terms of a problem common to practically every 
store with quality products to sell. 


“Checking Up,” “Chevrolet Marches On,” “Facts on Fric- 
tion,” and “The New Standard Six for 1935”—Chevrolet Motor 
Company. (Jam Handy) Sound movie, 35 mm., Simplex port- 
able equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To educate the Chevrolet organization on 
the improvements and facts relative to their 1935 products. 

RESULTS: Purely training films for use inside the Chevrolet 
organization. Part of a year-around film program. 


Drugs at the Battlefront: Boots Drug Company, chain organi- 

zation of England, did an effective institutional selling job 

with an animated cartoon movie depicting disease as an army 

of grotesque germs combated by an army of drug experts who 
rush in opportunely to save the central characters. 
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Color and Appetite Appeal: General Electric’s “Three Women” 
uses Technicolor to give an unusually strong appeal to the 
sequences which feature foods. 


Advertising, General Publicity and 
Institutional Selling Pictures 


Building sales for an entire line of specialties .. . 
indirect selling through a campaign in the public 
interest . . . building good will for utility services 
- . + getting attention for neglected items in the 
line . . . winning interest in a consumer contest .. . 
reaching the professional audience. 


“Three Women”—General Electric Company, Specialty Appli- 
ance Division. (Sound Pictures) 35 mm., 4 reels, with one reel 
in Technicolor; RCA equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To promote the sale of electric appli- 
ances to consumers. 

DISTRIBUTION: In most cases the General Electric sales out- 
let arranges to rent a neighborhood theatre in the morning and 
invites users and prospects to attend the special showing of the 
film. In many cases small door prizes are given away. Those 
attending the showing fill out cards giving their names and 
addresses and indicating just what electrical appliances they are 
interested in. The salesmen follow up these leads later. 

RESULTS: Distributors believe the picture to be a very good 
sales builder. For instance, after one or two showings in Atlanta 
the power company there decided to show the film in every town 
in the county. Don Keller, GE distributor in Kansas City, and 
Dan Alexander, Atlanta distributor, declare that the people have 
been turned away from various showings which they have held; 
that they have built up excellent prospect lists and have made 
direct sales as a result. 

NOTES: The Technicolor sequence was utilized in the shots 
depicting the preparation of foods in the General Electric range. 
From the standpoint of. elaborateness of production and utilization 
of Hollywood talent (John Mack Brown, Hedda Hopper, Bert 
Roach, Sheila Manners, William Coliier, Sr., Inez Courtney) this 
is one of the important films of the year and the first commercial 
firm to utilize the new 3-color Technicolor process. General 
Electric expects 20,000,000 people to see the picture. 


“Transamerica”—Transamerica Corporation (Bank of Amer- 
ica). (Castle Films) Sound movie, RCA equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: Institutional picture depicting the origin 
and present scope of the Transamerica Bank chain. Said to be 
the first picture made for a bank. 


“The Bad Master’—The Automobile Insurance Company 
and the Standard Fire Insurance Company Affiliates of Aetna 
Life Insurance Company. (Castle Films) 1-reel, sound movie; 
35 mm. and 16 mm., with silent version; Victor and RCA 
equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To cut down fire losses and to develop 
public good will for sponsoring companies. 
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ffective selling today needs 


RCA 16 mm. Sound Projector is easily portable and provides 
brilliant pictures up to 10 x 12 feet. Can take either 400-foot or 
1600-foot reels, 4-foot being standard. Loudspeaker is a separate 
unit, for placing beside screen. 


‘ 

One! Two! Three! Go! Threading the RCA 16 mm. Sound-on- 
Film Projector is so simple; just three quick motions do it. No 
danger of tearing the film. Takes only a few seconds. 


New RCA Slide Film Projector is truly universal. Operates from 
any 110-volt circuit, AC or DC. Completely self-contained. Plays 
10, 12 or 16-inch records at 33% r.p.m., making possible a pro- 
gram up to 25 minutes long without interruption. 
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OU know the ancient saying: “One picture is 
worth a thousand words.” The Chinese are 
supposed to have made that discovery. But it re- 
mained for America’s sales managers to discover 
that one picture plus perhaps a hundred of the right 
words, delivered audibly, are worth many times 
more than either picture or words alone. 

To make salesmanship not merely better sales- 
manship, but BEST SALESMANSHIP is the func- 
tion of Mechanized Promotion, as recorded and 


equipped by RCA. 
Always 100% Effective 


The business film as an advertising and sales pro- 
motional medium has the prime advantage that it is 
always uniform. The words are spoken with exactly 
the right emphasis. No matter how hot or cold the 
day, no matter how tired the salesman may be, the 
prospect always hears the same story, delivered 
exactly as you wish, nothing omitted, nothing 
added. Your sales story is always 100%. It is exactly 
as though you yourself, at the peak of your powers, 
were multiplied many times, and could personally 
conduct each presentation. 


Produced by Experts 


To relieve you of the details of producing your 
film, to inject showmanship into your selling, there 
are film producers who are specialists in this field. 
After studying your problem, your producer will 


VISUAL 
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recommend a medium (16 mm. sound motion pic- 


is 
” tures or slide film with sound on record), plan 
‘ your campaign, write the script and direct the pic- 
. ure. More than likely he will have it recorded by 
” RCA and will recommend RCA equipment for 
. reproducing it. 
Superior Equipment 
S- B . . . 
ehind the RCA 16 mm. Sound-on-Film Projector ' ; ; 
" Shin Oe Maint i nt A Truck with a Voice, a Personality! 
” and the ound-on-frilm Camera are S ; ; : , ; 
d amas : Here is the climax of RCA Mechanized Promotion — The Sound Truck. 
experience in designing and manufacturing record- It can be built in the shape of your product. As it rolls along roads and 
; ; ‘ streets it can provide a musical program from records or radio, interspersed 
ing equipment for Hollywood studios, and repro- with announcements. When your radio program is on the air, it can 
: am. , ee : reproduce it. Drive it up to a store, a church, a hall, and you can carry 
ducing Cquipment for theatres throughout the from it complete equipment for talking motion pictures. If no hall is 
country. Behind the RCA Slide Film Projector with available, hang the special screen in a convenient location out of doors. 
)- . ; : ; ; There's nothing like a talking picture to draw crowds — and se// them! 
: Sound on Record is RCA Victor's long experience Truck equipment includes special AC motor-generator set, producing 2.5 
Ss ; s ; : : kva, ample for all uses, including flood or decorative lighting on truck. 
in making radio sets and phonograph records. Unquestionably a continual sensation along the route you select for it, 
y RCA has the world’s greatest experience in record- ane & Gaels Sapen Gantt. 
e ; 
ing and reproducing sound. 
€ : P 6 SEE THIS 16 mm. FILM—FREE 
RCA 16 mm. Sound-on-Film Proje ba 
d sectors “A chain is as strong” 
g RCA Slide Film Projector with Sound on Record 
; Here is an intelligent and 
y RCA 16 mm. Sound-on-Film Cameras valuable analysis of the 
newest promotional me- 
’» RCA Sound Trucks dium, done in that me- 
y dium. An exciting and 
You may wish only a simple portable slide-film pro- thrilling exposition of the 
. ‘ ; new way to get the most 
jector with a record-playing attachment, complete out of advertising dollars. 
. Educational as well as en- 
in one case. Or your need may be for a complete tertaining. Will be shown 
Sound Truck, equipped for sound motion pictures before your executives, 
r , your association, your club, 
‘ record and radio reproduction, voice and music am- without ee. ~— 
C ; or Call today for a show- 
| plification. Between these two extremes are many ing in your own office. 
possible variations. Write for further information. 
. RCA MBG. CO., Inc., Camden, N. J. A subsidiary of the RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Service for Slide Films, Animated Draw- 
ings, Sound Cartoons and Process Shots. 


FILM WORK IN BLACK AND WHITE 
OR TWO AND THREE COLOR 


Slide Film Photography from any size material, 
ranging from 35 to 50c per frame. 


Retouching and Art Work at Reasonable Rates 


Write or Phone 


JOHN R. MceCRORY 


130 WEST 46TH ST. 
NEW YORK 


Notice to Advertisers! 
JOHN R. McCRORY MAINTAINS 
A MOTION PICTURE 
AND 
SLIDE FILM 
SERVICE STUDIO 
to furnish a complete Art and Technical 


BRY—9-0866 


DISTRIBUTION: Through local representatives of the Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company and the Standard Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. Also shown at firemen’s conventions, International Asso- 
ciation of Electrical Inspectors, conventions of fire chiefs, fire 
colleges, fire prevention bureaus, etc. 

RESULTS: Quotes from various officials who have seen the 
film: 

Franklin H. Wentworth, managing director, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association: “I was glad of the opportunity to see the 
new film—it seems to me it illustrates admirably those common 
fire causes which everybody is supposed to know about, but so 
few people actually do, at least to the point of being governed 
by their knowledge. I hope the film will have a wide and con- 
tinuous showing.” 

George O. Mansfield, state police chief and fire inspector, Bos- 
ton: “This film is without question the best I have ever seen 
on the subject, and, because of its educational value, is a very 
timely one to get before the public.” 

Other evidences of value: Endorsements by prominent people 
include: Approved showings before Massachusetts State Police 
in connection with educational work of the Department of Public 
Safety (Division of Fire Prevention) ; approved by Commissioner 
Valentine for addition to the curriculum of the New York Police 
Academy and for showings in New York City schools; approved 
by Commissioner McElliott for addition to the curriculum of 
the Fire College of the New York City Fire Department. 


“A Cycle of Service”—Public Service Corporation of New 


Jersey. (Audio Productions) 3 reels, 35 and 16 mm.: 
movie; Western Electric equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To obtain institutional publicity and to 
educate the public on each of three phases of utility service: 
Transportation, electricity and gas. 

DISTRIBUTION: Each of the three phases mentioned forms 
a complete section in itself and any or all may be shown at once. 


Theatrical and non-theatrical distribution throughout the State of 
New Jersey. 


sound 


“Trucking Topics’—B. F. Goodrich Company.  (Caravel) 
1 reel, 16 mm., sound movie; Victor and RCA equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To instruct consumers in the sales story 
behind Goodrich truck tires. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through 27 district offices, by the district 
truck and bus tire representative. Used only for meetings and 
shown both to truck tire distributors and users. 

RESULTS: “Good.” 


“Silvertown News Reel”—B. F. Goodrich Company. (Audio 
productions) 16 and 35 mm., sound movie; Victor and RCA 
equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To show consumers what a wide variety 
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of rubber products are manufactured by Goodrich—the company 
makes 32,000 different rubber items. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown in connection with “Trucking Top. 
ics” and “Highway Patrol” as part of a complete movie show, 
See other listings on this page. 


“The Honeymoon V-8”—Ford Motor Company. (Audio Pro. 
ductions) 2 reels, 35 and 16 mm., sound movie; Western Electric 
equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To serve as a general advertising film for 
the 1935 Ford. 

DISTRIBUTION: Is being used by Ford dealers all over the 
country, who arrange presentations in their showrooms. 

See also page 400. 


“Fair in the West’—Ford Motor Company. (Audio Pro. 
ductions) 1 reel, 35 mm., sound movie; Western Electric equip. 
ment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To obtain general publicity for the Ford 
exhibit at the San Diego Fair. 

DISTRIBUTION: Being used as an entertaining short on the 
program with other Ford advertising films and is being released 
in some communities for theatrical showings. 

See also page 400. 


Ford’s Latest: “The Honeymoon V-8” shows the trend in 
industrial movies to the Hollywood style of presentation. It 
makes use of a love story and contains a minimum of direct 
selling. Above—a shot “on location” at the River Rouge plant. 


“Bound to Last’—Binder’s Board Manufacturers Association. 
(Ganz) 1 reel, 16 mm., sound movie; RCA equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To sell to big buyers of binding board 
the necessity for the use of quality bindings. 

DISTRIBUTION: By individual members of the association 
as well as the association acting as a group. 


“Love, Honor and Obey the Law”—B. F. Goodrich Company. 
(Audio Production); 16 and 35 mm., sound movie; Victor and 
RCA equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To supply a pivot for a consumer contest 
to be run by local Goodrich dealers. Show patrons get a folder 
with a list of traffic violations. In the picture the star, Harty 
Langdon, breaks many traffic rules. The consumer is asked to 
identify these. On the back of the folder is to be written a 200- 
word story on safety. Winners get prizes from the Goodrich 
dealer. " 

DISTRIBUTION: Each district has one print in both 16 and 345 
mm. size. Goodrich furnishes projector, film and operator for 
16 mm. showings; dealer pays for hall and half the newspaper 
advertising. On 35 mm. showings, Goodrich pays for one-half of 
the advertising and furnishes the film. 


“Highway Patrol”—B. F. Goodrich Company.  (Caravel) 
16 and 35 mm., sound movie; Victor and RCA equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To increase tire store traffic, to create good 
will and product acceptance, and to tell the Goodrich story of 
Golden Ply blow-out protection. 
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New York City. 


THE EASTERN ASSOCIATION 
OF NON-THEATRICAL FILM PRODUCERS 


- + « representing a group of the principal business film pro- 
ducers of the country, organized for the purpose of broadening 
the scope and usefulness of business screen communication, 
and creators of the great majority of all business films profes- 
sionally produced in the Eastern section of the United States 
. . . invites consideration of the business building possibili- 
ties in this powerful selling medium . . . 

. . . and offers a complete service in creative ideas, skillful 
production and profitable circulation. 

*k * 


The following Members of the Association offer their professional services to 
advertisers, agencies and others interested in applying films to their business 


Advertising Film Associates, 2 West 45th St., 
Castle Films, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
DeFrenes & Company, 1909 Buttonwood St., 
Films of Commerce, Inc., 35 West 45th St., 


William J. Ganz Company, 19 East 47th St., 


General Business Films, Inc., 565 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Loucks & Norling, Inc., 245 West 55th St., 
New York City. 

Pathescope Co. of America, Inc., 33 West 42nd 
St., New York City. 

Visomatic Systems, Inc., 292 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 

Mason Wadsworth Producing Co., 551 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


DISTRIBUTION: Through 27 branch offices. Tickets for a 
free show are given by the Goodrich dealer who sponsors the 
movie in his city. Motorists drive in to get their tickets. At the 
show a contest folder is passed out to each person. He is asked to 
write a 200-word article on “Safety” and the winners get prizes 
of automotive merchandise and service given and displayed by the 
dealer, The contest blank is returned to the dealer within a 
week, (This blank also contains a list of traffic violations from 
which the participant is to check off those perpetrated by Harry 
Langdon in the film “Love, Honor and Obey the Law,” another 
Goodrich film which is part of the show.) 

RESULTS: Has been shown to more than 1,500,000 since the 
Spring of 1935. Says T. J. Wakely, of the Sales Promotion Divi- 
sion: “Very successful when movie is followed up with sales pro- 
motion activity.” This local show plan was especially successful 
in small towns, where in many cases it drew audiences from one 
to several times the actual population of the town. 


“Norging Ahead Together’”—Norge Division, Borg-Warner 
Corporation. (Wilding Picture Productions) 16 and 35. mm., 
sound movie, Bell & Howell equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To obtain publicity for all Norge prod- 
ucts—especially the use, value and convenience of electric refrig- 
eration—before consumers. 

DISTRIBUTION: Primarily through the Norge distributing 
Organization, and through them to the dealers. Shown at store 
demonstrations, cooking schools, group meetings, and in some 
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smaller towns, as a regular unit of entertainment in theatres. 

RESULTS: “So widespread and spontaneous has been the 
dealer enthusiasm for this type of promotion that Norge is plan- 
ning a library of sound films covering the place of each of its 
home appliances in living comforts.” 


“See How They Won’—Boots Drug Company, London. 
(Celebrity Productions, Inc.) Animated color cartoon movie. 

SALES PROBLEM: To do an institutional job. Action por- 
trays disease as an army of grotesque germs combated by an 
army of drug experts, representative of the force of the Boots 
Drug Company. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown in over 1,500 theatres in England 
under contracts made by Revelation Films, Ltd. 

RESULTS: Two reorders of film prints bring the total num- 
ber of prints being used up to 44, a fact somewhat indicative 
of the popularity of the picture. 


“Collapse Therapy in the Treatment of Pulmonary Tuber- 
culosis”—Eli Lilly & Company. (Burton Holmes) 16 mm., 
silent movie. 

SALES PROBLEM: One of a series of films produced to reach 
the medical and pharmaceutical professions with material of 
strictly professional interest. 

DISTRIBUTION: Obtained through field representatives of 
Eli Lilly, who supply films as part of a library for medical 
societies and clinics for their regular meetings. 
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Conscience Incarnate: The salesman in General Electric’s 

vacuum cleaner film carries on conversations with his own 

shadow, the shadow taking him to task for certain weaknesses 
in his sales presentation. 


Slide Films 
Dealer and Jobber Relations 
Problems Handled with Films 


Introducing a new product . .. training dealers in 

better merchandising methods . . . getting dealers 

united behind a special deal . . . opening new ac- 

counts ... presenting a new advertising program... 

selling retailers the idea of concentration on one line 

.. Winning more key dealers . . . revealing to dealers 
neglected sales opportunities. 


“Link to Leadership” — Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
(AudiVision) Sound slide, RCA equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: There were two basic purposes back of this 
film—(1) to introduce the new portable typewriter to the dealer 
Organization that retailed the portable, and (2) to show them 
the value in sales returns of good merchandising methods and to 
explain such methods to them. 

DISTRIBUTION: Obtained through district managers handling 
portable business, who carry projection equipment with them for 
showings in the stores of various dealers. 

RESULTS: Says W. H. Beckwith, advertising manager: “Our 
feeling was that the film was quite successful. It was the first 
time anything of the kind had been done in the portable dealer 
organization and it succeeded in putting the new machine across 
very successfully. It was received enthusiastically by the ma- 
jority of the dealers before whom it was shown. Our future plans 
include a similar use of slide films which we plan to bring out 
from time to time covering every angle of the dealer's business.”’ 


“Go West. Young Man!”"—The Western Company. (Jam 
Handy) Sound slide, Illustravox equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To announce trade deal comprising three 
gross of Dr. West waterproof toothbrushes, with an “Airmaster”’ 
air circulator fan free. The problem was to get retail druggists 
into meetings to sell them the importance of this air circulator 
as a step in a program of modernizing their stores and their 
merchandising methods. 

DISTRIBUTION: Secured by sales representatives who booked 
meetings of wholesalers’ salesmen and retail druggists. 

RESULTS: Says Kenneth Laird, vice-president: ‘The inexor- 
able figures on the sales ledger pronounced this deal one of the 
most successful we have ever run, not only in moving a huge 
quantity of merchandise, at a very satisfactory profit, but in 
resulting in the creation of a broad good will from retailers who 
found the circulator an exceptionally fine quality piece of «mer- 
chandise of real value in making their stores comfortable for 
Summer shopping.” 
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“The Story of Mileage-Metered Motor Oils”’—Hyvis Oils, Ine. 
(Visomatic) Sound slide. 

SALES PROBLEM: To present both technical and sales facts 
about Hyvis motor oils. The new oils and the mileage-metered 
system involved some entirely new factors in oil marketing which 
the film clarified to both wholesale and retail distributors. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown by members of the company’s sales 
force and by wholesale distributor salesmen to wholesaler sales 
organization meetings, to meetings of dealer groups, and to the 
organizations of key accounts. 

RESULTS: ‘Decidedly favorable reaction from wholesale ex. 
ecutives, wholesale salesmen and dealers. The film has aided in 
telling the Hyvis story to prospective new accounts and has 
enabled the wholesale salesmen and retailers quickly to assimilate a 
sales story that might otherwise have been garbled and confused.” 


“Prospects for 1935”—Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company, Inc, 
(AudiVision) Sound slide, Illustravox equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To provide a uniform presentation of the 
1935 advertising and merchandising program to dealers. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through Bigelow salesmen who make their 
presentations either in the dealer's store or in the company branch 
offices. Showings are reported by salesmen on regular daily report 
blank. 

RESULTS: Says W. B. Laighton, Jr., of the company: ‘Not 
many data have been compiled as to results, but we know of 
specific cases where the film has been responsible for the placing 
of good-sized orders. It also has elicited greater cooperation than 
before. It has ‘sold’ many Bigelow Rug Shop installations.” 


“Concentrating on Profits’—Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Com- 
pany, Inc. (AudiVision) Sound slide, Illustravox equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To sell to dealers the idea of concentrat- 
ing on the Bigelow-Sanford line, and thus avail themselves of the 
many special services which Bigelow provides. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through Bigelow salesmen. 

RESULTS: See comment on film entitled “Prospects for 1935.” 
These two films are usually shown in conjunction. 


“Your Day Has Come”—American Radiator Company. 
(Visomatic) Sound slide. 

SALES PROBLEM: To show dealers opportunities under the 
National Housing Act. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through meetings supervised by American 
Radiator men. 

RESULTS: Says Marshall Adams, director of sales promotion 
“Considered by our sales organization as one of the most power- 
ful forces in putting this campaign over. Meetings were attended 
by an unusually large number of the trade and the film was 
enthusiastically received by them.” 
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Seeking Key Accounts: Every manufacturer who sells through 

dealers wants to extend his distribution among the key accounts 

in his industry. Certain-teed is getting good results by tackling 
this problem with a sales film. 


“It All Depends on How You Look at It”—Certain-teed 
Products Corporation. (Visomatic) Sound slide. 

SALES PROBLEM: To bring in more key dealers. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through the Certain-teed organization. 

RESULTS: “Too early to report complete results, but has been 
very well received by the sales department. Up to the present 
time it has been in use about eight months and has enabled us 
to add many new key accounts and to give our salesmen a better 
entrée to business.” 
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Better | 
Salesmanship / 


“Go West, Young Man!”: The Western Company used a slide 
film to help put over one of the most successful special deals 
the company ever sponsored. See page 396. 


Films for Training Manufacturers’ 
Jobbers’ and Dealer Salesmen 


Training men who sell house to house . . . getting 
salesmen to organize their prospecting and selling 
plans . . . educating jobbers’ salesmen . . . giving re- 
tail salespeople style and design information . . . 
teaching retail salesmen to do suggestive selling . . . 
helping salesmen correct faults in selling technique. 


“One to a Thousand—Minimum”—U. S. Rubber Company. 
(AudiVision) Sound slide; Illustravox' equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To increase the sale of tires so that for 
every 1,000 gallons of gas there will be at least one tire sold as a 
minimum. Also to train dealers in modern tire merchandising 
methods. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through district managers of the big oil 
companies who are contacted by U. S. Rubber men to arrange 
showings before service station attendants. 

RESULTS: Film said to have been well received in about 250 
meetings held since June. 


“There’s Money in Cleaners—Get It in the Home,” and 
“There's Money in Cleaners—Get It in the Store” (Vacuum 
cleaners). 
bine Big Six” and “You Never Can Tell” (Washing ma- 
chines 

“It Didn’t Just Happen” (Radio). 

“The Ugly Duckling Lays a Golden Egg” (GE finance plan). 

All sponsored by General Electric Company, Merchandise De- 
partment, Appliance Division. (Sound Pictures) Sound slides; 
Spencer, Illustravox and RCA equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To train sales personnel in selling the 
various GE appliances. 

DISTRIBUTION: Within the GE organization. 

RESULTS: Says R. E. Weldon, retail sales supervisor: ‘The 
film “There’s Money in Cleaners—Get It in the Home’ has been 
especially successful. It has been seen by more than 1,000 sales- 
men. The theme of the picture is the taking of a discouraged, 
‘one-track’” mind salesman who is slipping because he has not 
broadened himself to sell a number of products, and bringing 
him from this condition to a happy and contented ‘salesman by 
proper training and encouragement. 

“The finance plan film, I believe, could well be taken into 
the home and shown to consumers.” 


“Pay Day the ABC Way”—The Todd Company. 
ing Film Associates) Sound slide, RCA equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: 
problems: 
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BELL & HOWELL FILMOSOUND 


( Advertis- 
Film directed to solve the following 
1. Sales training—the story of the ABC payroll system has 


omplexities and ramifications which make it difficult to teach to 
the average salesman. The logical complete and graphic presenta- 
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Bell & Howell Filmosound presenting a sound 
film before 1300 Westinghouse dealers 


| Pi takes 
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to sell with talkies 


bem 16 mm. sound films must be presented in a per- 


fectly showmanlike way . . . otherwise they'll fall 
short of doing your job. Only if you equal the theaters’ 
standard will your audiences respond favorably. 


For perfect showmanship throughout every program, 
use the Filmosound. It is kind to the eyes and ears of your 
audience. Pictures are brilliant, clear, steady, and flicker- 
less. Sound is true, clear, and undistorted even at high 
volume. Film is fully protected, so that it will give first 
class reproduction for a maximum number of showings; 
this makes for economy as well as quality. 


The Filmosound is easy to use correctly; your men will 
like to use it, and so give you the greatest return on 
your film investment. They'll maintain the Filmosound 
always groomed for perfect service, because it’s easy to 
clean and lubricate, and because consumable parts are 
quickly, easily replaced. 


Bell & Howell, major supplier of cinemachinery to the 
professional industry for 28 years, has built these show- 
manship qualities into the Filmosound because experi- 
ence proves their necessity. The Filmosound costs a little 
more, but is worth a lot more. It quickly proves its real 
economy. For these reasons most of the larger users of 
16 mm. sound films employ Filmosounds. 


NEW FILMOSOUND BOOKLET 

. tells how 85 firms use sound 
movies, and how the Filmosound 
meets all the requirements of fine 
showmanship. Use the coupon 
to send for this booklet today. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY, 1835 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 


Please send me the new Filmosound booklet. 


Vhen~ you'll want to 
know more about 


SOUND PICTURES’ 


AS AH OrganiZAtions 


Sound Pictures, Inc., functions as a merchandising and 
sales promotion counsel SPECIALIZING IN MOTION 
PICTURES and SLIDEFILMS. This makes it possible for us 
to advise imoartially and intelligently on the proper selection 
of visual media, procedure, direction, talent and technical 
details. OUR FIRST AND ONLY ALLEGIANCE IS TO 
YOU, AS OUR CLIENT! 


Three years ago this was an untried theory. To- 
day its logic has been proved by such results as— 


One of the most comprehensive TRAINING COURSES ever 
undertaken by a major corporation. This sound slidefilm 
program is helping thousands of salesmen to sell better. 


"THREE WOMEN" — a feature-length, direct-to-consumer 
motion picture made for one of the world's largest manufac- 
turers. First industrial picture to use the new 3-color Tech- 
nicolor process, and presenting a cast of featured Holly- 
wood players, it decisively proves the advantages of placing 
your visual-sound activities in the hands of competent 
advisory counsel. 


E SOUND PICTURES INC 


ee 


HEIGHTS- ROCKEFELLER BLDG. --- 3091 MAYFIELD ROD. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


~—- =— ge 


NOTE We believe in our medium, too. We'd like to show you “The 
Story of Sound Pictures." It's an 18-minute presentation that 
will give you a better idea of how you can put SOUND 
PICTURES to work for you—PROFITABLY! 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


“Pay Day the ABC Way”: A slide film is helping Todd to 
reach key executives and to sell them in groups on the ABC 
pay check system. Above: A still from the film. 


tion of this story by the film, it was anticipated, would prove 
the most efficient and effective way of training widely scattered 
sales organizations on this specific product. 

2. Group selling—in the sale of the ABC system, Todd 
usually finds it necessary to present a complete explanation to a 
group of representatives of the firm interested: The president, 
treasurer, superintendent, paymaster, personnel manager, and 
others. Also used for group sales presentation to bankers and 
retail merchants whose cooperation is essential in any pay-by- 
check system. 

3. Straight publicity—to obtain publicity for the ABC system 
through showings before Chambers of Commerce and other man- 
agement groups. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through Todd district offices. 

RESULTS: Film released too recently for report. “The reac- 
tion of the field men who have reviewed this production is most 
enthusiastic and we are confident of results.” 


“The Lowest Priced Quality Car,” “To the Ladies,” “Check 
the Values” and “New Money in Used Cars.”—Pontiac Motor 
Company. (Jam Handy) Sound slides, Society for Visual Edu- 
cation equipment. : 

SALES PROBLEM: These films, with several others, designed 
for sales training use and also for consumer selling. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through Pontiac dealers, about 900 of 
whom subscribe to the monthly film service sponsored by the 
factory, which has been in operation for several years. From time 
to time an album of pictures reproduced from the slide films is 
published for very small dealers who are not in a position to 
subscribe to the regular service. : 

RESULTS: Evidence of effectiveness is found in the fact that 
25% more dealers are now using the film service than in 1934. 


“The Nucoa Story’—The Best Foods, Inc. 
Sound slide, Illustravox equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To train the sales organization and dem- 
onstrators presenting to them the history of the margarine indus- 
try, development of the new Nucoa, uses of the product; and to 
give them ideas for selling the dealer and helping him move 
the product. 

DISTRIBUTION: Best Foods district men show film at meet- 
ings of their own distributor organizations. At the close of 
each meeting salesmen are quizzed on the points which have been 
brought out in the film. re — 

RESULTS: Says Albert Brown, advertising manager: “Indica- 
tions are that this film has been highly successful.” 


(AudiVision) 


“Betty's Notions”—Spool Cotton Company. (AudiVision) 
Sound slide, Illustravox equipment. ; 

SALES PROBLEM: Notion salesgirls are generally poorly 
trained, as this department is often the starting point of many 
new department store employes. In this film the company en- 
deavors to use the principles of suggestive selling, at the same 
time stressing sales points in their own articles. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown by district managers of Spool Cotton 
after mail contact with stores. Although primarily aimed at the 
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notion department, in most instances the store has shown it to 
all salespeople who are selling smaller wares. 


“Modern America”—Simmons Company. (Visomatic) Sound 
slide. 

SALES PROBLEM: To show how furniture is affected by 
modern trends, and the suitability of Simmons furniture to meet 
this trend. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through personal presentations by Simmons 
salesmen to retail salesmen in Sa ed and department stores. 

RESULTS: Says John M. Hubbell, of Simmons: ‘Dealers and 
dealer salesmen find this film interesting and effective in gaining 
new information on and enthusiasm for the merchandise they sell. 
This is our second film.” 


“Dealer Dollars Doubled”—E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, Ammonia Department. (Visomatic) Sound slide. 

SALES PROBLEM: The education of jobbers’ salesmen. 

DISTRIBUTION: Showings arranged through field representa- 
tive of du Pont. 

RESULTS: Says E. F. Schumacher, assistant director of sales: 
“This is our first attempt at this type of presentation and it is 
too early for us to pass a well-considered estimate of the effect 
of this presentation. Reactions so far seem to be favorable.” 


“New Family Prospecting and Selling Plan,” and “You and 
Your Family”—Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. (Viso- 
matic) Sound slide. 

SALES PROBLEM: To train managers, assistant managers, and 
agents in the use of organized prospecting and selling plans. 

_ DISTRIBUTION: Shown to Metropolitan personnel by train- 
ing instructors. 

RESULTS: Says Max Fisher, assistant secretary: “We believe 


the use of films is very helpful in carrying out our training 
program.” 


“Selling Real Silk”—Real Silk Hosiery Company. (Viso- 
matic) Sound slide. 


SALES PROBLEM: To train salesmen. 
DISTRIBUTION: Through company’s own branch offices. 


Films Designed for Institutional 
Advertising and General Publicity 


Reaching the farm market . . . interpreting an indus- 


trial product for exhibition audiences . group 
presentation for sales and advertising executives . . . 
broadening the market through indirect approach. 


“The Marvel of Vision”—Better Vision Institute. (Audi- 
Vision) Sound slide. 

SALES PROBLEM: Film is educational in purpose. Demon- 
strates the value of eyes to the individual and their contribution 
to the progress of civilization. Illustrates how light is. meas- 
ured, and its importance in the task of seeing; shows manufac- 
turing processes entailed in the making of an eye glass lens; 
stresses vital necessity of good sight to a school child. 

DISTRIBUTION: Production of slide-sound scenario was an- 
nounced to members in the Better Vision Institute Bulletin. Avail- 
able to members at nominal cost and is shown by them at schools, 
clubs, Better Light-Better Sight groups, etc. 

RESULTS: “Since the production is purely educational in func- 
tion, no tangible results are available. But members have reported 


very enthusiastic reception by the audiences before whom it has 
been shown.” 


“Forgotten Factors”—Carnegie Steel Company. (Jam Handy) 
Sound slide, Illustravox equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: In a popular manner to attract the atten- 
tion of, and present to, the general run of visitors at the exhibi- 
tion of the American Society for Metals held in New York, the 
applications and advantages of Carnegie controlled steels. Also 
used for education purposes with sales force. 

“The Power of Appetite Appeal”—du Pont Cellophane Com- 
pany, Inc. (Visomatic) Sound slide. 

SALES PROBLEM: ‘To cover the fundamentals behind the 
selling power of appetizing products, and tell this story in such 
an interesting way to sales and advertising executives that du 
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Pont’s story of transparent packaging would naturally follow. 
Only the last fourth of the film was devoted to transparent pack- 
aging, the first part stressing, by example and case history, the 
importance of showing foods in an appetizing, attractive manner. 

DISTRIBUTION: By company salesmen in the offices of pro- 
spective clients, and, in a few cases, by customers in their own 
sales meetings. 

RESULTS: Says D. W. Meservey, advertising manager: ‘The 
film has been in use now approximately 18 months and while its 
use is somewhat slow because of the fact that special appoint- 
ments must be made with top executives, the 500-odd showings 
have awakened a great deal of interest.” 


“The Sweet Earth”—National Lime Association. (AudiVision) 
Sound slide, Illustravox equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To present to farmers accurately and in 
an interesting manner the complete story of soil liming. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through the separate companies which are 
members of the Association. 

RESULTS: Says H. A. Huschke, manager, agricultural depart- 
ment: “The reactions have been splendid. It reveals to sales- 
men and dealers new sales possibilities in the product. The lime 
salesman who must contact buyers in the chemical, industrial, 
building, and agricultural fields, cannot be expected to make a 
strong sales presentation on each of the many uses. The film 
presents this soil conditioning story for him before lazge or small 
groups in a very convincing manner.” 


“The Inside Story of the Flat Top Refrigerator” and “GE 
Defies Time and the Elements” (Refrigerators). 

“The Three Ingredients” (Ranges). 

“The Cost of Dishwashing in Dollars and Sense” (Dish- 
washers). 

All sponsored by General Electric Company, Specialty Appli- 
ance Division. (Sound Pictures) Silent slides, Bell & Howell and 
Illustravox equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To present a pictorial story of GE appli- 
ances to prospects in the home. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through GE specialty salesmen. 

RESULTS: Silent selling films, after being temporarily discon- 
tinued by GE for a couple of years, were reinstated by popular 
demand of the field sales force. 


Warming Up Cold Prospects: Many Ford dealers have now 

installed a “Little Theater” in their showrooms where they 

sell via the screen with one or more of the many films now 
supplied to them by Ford on a routine basis. 


How Ford Uses Films 


on a Year-Around Basis 


MONG the companies that have gone in most extensively 
for the application of both slide and motion picture films 
in sales building is Ford. Approximately 6,500 Ford 
dealers are equipped with one or more sound-slide pro- 

jectors and a library of films and records. And each of the 34 
factory branches has a regulation motion picture projector for the 
showing of movies. 

New Ford releases in sound-slide films number 20 or more a 
year. There is no arbitrary schedule of releases, however, such as 
one or two a month. Each film is made to serve a specific pur- 
pose and to meet a definite need. Principal purposes for which 
dealers use sound-slide films are for training salesmen, both new 
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and old; training service men and instructing them in the proper 
use of new equipment; announcing new models; institutional sel}. 
ing, and direct selling of the product. 

Some of the principal sound-slide films prepared and released 
by Ford this year include: 


Sales Training Films 


“The Ford V-8 for 1935.” A 30-minute program for the pur- 
pose of showing dealers and salesmen the important features of 
the new car and how to present them in the most attractive and 
effective way to prospects. 

“The Ford V-8 Truck and Commercial Car for 1935,” “A Big 
Year That Leads to a Better,” and “Advertising the Universal Car” 
also pertain to the introduction of the new V-8. 

“The Follow-Through Solicitation Plan,” “The Woman's 
Choice” and “The Lady’s Name on the Dotted Line” are based 
on the fundamentals of selling the Ford car, the latter two 
being interesting, scientific and dramatic discussions on the art of 
selling to women. 

“Keep the Ball Rolling.” There were 675,000 Ford cars pro- 
duced during the first six months. of 1935—against a quota of one 
million for the year. “Keep the Ball Rolling’ was a dramatic 
message to Ford dealers and salesmen to avoid any let-down in 
selling effort and a reminder that the opportunities ahead during 
the remainder of the year were fully as great as or greater than 
those enjoyed during the first six months. 

“Selling Your Service.” Instructs service attendants on methods 
of increasing the sales and profits of the service department. It 
also dwells on the part the service attendants can play in con- 
verting customers into prospects for new cars. 


Direct Selling and General Interest Films 


“A Trip Through the River Rouge Plant.” This program, of 
course, is of interest anywhere, as the extensiveness of the huge 
plant and its unique production methods are famous the world 
over. The film takes one through the various processes in the 
manufacture of a Ford car and at the same time is designed to 
sell the listener thoroughly on the quality of the car’s construction. 

“Looking Forward Through the Past.” In this film the listener 
is conducted through Henry Ford’s famed historical village at 
Dearborn, Michigan, where hundreds of memorials of early Amer- 
ican life and character have been reproduced. The birthplace, 
home and laboratory of Thomas Edison are there; the Logan 
County Court House, where Abraham Lincoln first argued cases; 
Independence Hall; the study of Luther Burbank and the labora- 
tory of Charles Steinmetz—all reproduced in Greenfield Village— 
are illustrated and dramatically described in this film. The absence 
of any reference to Henry Ford’s industrial activities makes it 
possible to show this program where commercial subjects are not 
approved. 

Eight of the above-named sound-slide films were used in the 
sales training schools conducted by factory-trained instructors for 
all Ford salesmen this Spring and Summer. (See page 376.) 

The use of films for almost every purpose was stressed at these 
schools and students were taught how and where to use them. 
The “wheres” listed no less than 30 places, including sales room, 
display window, service station, schools, clubs, police stations, fire 
houses, theatres, street corners and many other places where people 
congregate, as well as in the prospect’s home. 

So popular has the use of such pictures become in Ford sales 
work that some dealers have erected a little theatre in their sales- 
room where they can entertain small groups without distractions. 
Further evidence of the effectiveness of the sound-slide film pro- 
gram is found in the fact that the number of Ford dealers using 
it has more than tripled during the past two years. 

So far as the use of the more elaborate motion pictures with 
sound is concerned, two important new films are currently being 
shown: “The Honeymoon V-8,” and “Fair in the West.” Perhaps 
there are few who will read these lines who did not see last 
year’s “Rhapsody in Steel,” produced originally for showings at 
the World's Fair in Chicago, and “These Thirty Years,” which was 
produced to commemorate the thirtieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Ford Motor Company. 

“The Honeymoon V-8,” certainly to be ranked with the first 
three or four most important industrial films of 1935, is the trav- 
elog of a couple visiting the San Diego Exposition on their honey- 
moon. It contains a minimum of direct advertising, has an 
exceptionally high entertainment value. Good shot: The empty 
Ford car running, apparently unguided by human hand, down the 
roads, through the crowds at the Fair, into the grounds. 

(Ford slide films are made by Wilding, Pictorial Studios, Metro- 
politan, Visomatic and AudiVision. All projectors are Illustravox. 
Motion pictures are produced by Wilding and Audio Productions. 
Motion pictures mentioned above all by Audio. 
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Organizer: Many manffacturers supply such a host of 
sales helps that they are puzzled as to how to inform sales 
outlets that all these helps are available. Kelvinator Cor- 
poration solves this difficulty by furnishing its distributors 
with a “Sales Progress Organizer.” As shown, this is a 
box-type desk file, elaborately indexed, and holds an assort- 
ment of helps. In the lid of the file index cards are 
devoted to all branches of refrigeration. Each index is 
subdivided under such heads as dealer development, pros- 
ect follow-up, sales contests, etc. From this “Organizer” 
the distributor plans each dealer’s promotional activities, 
selecting the plans and material which that dealer should 
use. He then equips his wholesale salesmen with a folder 
of this material for each dealer. The wholesale salesmen 
make the planned presentation to the dealers. 


Traveling Laundry: General Electric home 
laundry equipment salesmen carry everything 
for a flatplate ironer demonstration in this 
compact kit. The bag is of dark gray rubber- 
ized cloth with a zipper closure. It holds a shirt, 
napkin, curtain and a doily all used to show 
the versatility of the ironer. A dampener bot- 
tle, a dust cloth to clean the flatplate, rubber 
sheets for wrapping the laundry after damp- 
ening, ironing wax, etc., are also included. 
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Most Beautiful?: IN. W. Ayer and Son, who prepared this 
presentation book on the Ford V-8, say that “many believe it 
to be the most beautiful ever produced in quantity.” Covers 
are of stiff paper, ornamented in gold; the 80 pages on 100- 
pound enameled paper are illustrated in as many as six or 
eight colors. The nine tab sheets index the various sections: 
Beauty, comfort, safety, etc. Because the book is too compre- 
hensive to be turned through hurriedly at a sitting, salesmen 
carry two of them, one to leave with a prospect, the other 
for the sales kit. Thus the salesman has a legitimate excuse 
to call again in a few days. The book is not given to the 
prospect, but is so thorough that it has proved highly effective 
in closing sales. Ford supplies it to dealers at a nominal cost. 


Custom-made: Salesmen of the Todd Company, 
check writers and “Protectographs,” assemble their 
own sales kits in “Zippit” ring binders. “Some 
of the men still have printed matter, clippings, and 
other material originally furnished years ago which 
they still prefer to use. This old material is min- 
gled with the new, as we make no attempt at 
insisting upon standardization,” explains R. J. 
Foster, of the Todd Company. “Assembling a kit 
themselves, they familiarize themselves with the 
book itself and with the Todd story.” Binders are 
by Wilson-Jones Company. 
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Portable Filing Cabinet: 
Automobile Club of Michigan, Detroit, carry a zipper 
portfolio of great capacity. 
every sort of book, folder and printed matter. Begin- 
ning with the first pocket, the salesman proceeds 
through each in order, spreading out his exhibits. 
The idea is to make an intangible service tangible. 
Kit has proved so effective that dther automobile clubs 
have adopted it. 
emblem and the salesman’s name in gold. 
heavy cowhide and costs the salesmen $5. Yet all of 
them pay willingly because they appreciate its utility. 
Two years of experiment were required before it was 
perfected. Portfolio by Burkhardt Company. 
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With this four-foot 


Big as Life: 
chart, in natural colors, General 
Electric oil furnace salesmen are giv- 
ing a convincing demonstration. 
Prospects can sit back at ease as the 
story is explained; no need to crowd 
around or hunch over a book. It 
even eliminates the danger of hali- 
tosis losing a sale. Since.there are 
no words on the chart the salesman 
won’t repeat, parrot-like, a canned 
spiel. He is forced to know his 
product, because there are no written 
crutches on which to lean. From the 
first introduction of these charts they 
have grown in popularity among 
GE’s representatives. As the line 
was extended to heating and air con- 
ditioning products, new charts were 
added with equally effective results, 
says W. A. Scherff, manager of GE’s 
air conditioning department. The 
salesmen have their choice of charts 
ot books. “The charts continue to 
go out into use, the books are nearly 
forgotten,” adds Mr. Scherff. Obvi- 
ously the men prefer life-like pictures 
even though they must work harder. 
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Catalogs Rise to 
New Sales Power 


FTER comparative inactivity during the depression, cat- 

alog-making by manufacturers and distributors is now 

going on apace. It is probably accurate to say that more 

money is being spent now on new catalogs than has been 
the case since 1929. 

One Boston advertising agency tells SALES MANAGEMENT that 
during the last 12 months there has been more activity in their 
organization in planning and getting out catalogs than at any 
time in their history. A catalog house of Chicago, R. R. Don- 
nelley & Sons Company, reports that its catalog compiling depart- 
ment is doing five times as much work as a year ago. Says C. 
F. Beezley, Jr., vice-president: “A good many manufacturers 
and wholesalers who have stood still in their tracks, from a 
catalog standpoint, for the last few years, are moving into action. 
Some who started catalogs in 1930 and 1931 and never finished 
them have been rushing work on new books and increasing their 
sales activity. Others, who in normal times would have issued 
new catalogs in the past two or three years but didn’t, are now 
issuing or preparing to issue them. 

“Some high class houses, manufacturing quality goods, have 
been using makeshift catalogs which have reflected little credit 
on them or their goods. They have had to compete against their 
own catalogs in soliciting sales for their goods on a quality basis. 

“A particularly significant indication pointing to improved con- 
ditions is seen in the action of companies that sell to the heavy 
industries, such as wholesalers of industrial supplies and mill sup- 
plies. No line has taken a harder beating in the last few years 
than the plumbing trade but even here there has been a decided 
increase in catalog-making activity.” 

SALES MANAGEMENT decided to include a section on catalogs 
in this year’s “Managing Salesmen” not only because of this 
accelerating current interest in catalogs, but because we believed 
that the true place of the catalog in the broader marketing plan 
would be better understood if studied in conjunction with other 
forms of sales equipment and selling tools. A grave degree of 
confusion seems to exist in the minds of many marketing men 
as to what are the true functions of the various printed and 
visual selling tools—like visual presentations, sales kits, port- 
folios, manuals, etc.: Where they tend to overlap, in what re- 
spects they should be designed to meet utterly different purposes, 
how they should be built into the greater marketing scheme. 

Sweet's Catalog Service has developed an interesting conception 
of what constitutes value in a catalog. They point out that 
catalog performance can be measured by three essential qualities: 
(1) Design, which should include clear and complete presenta- 
tion of facts about the products; (2) Distribution, which should 
be accomplished without waste to all important potential buyers; 
and (3) Accessibility, which should be quick and constant to all 
potential buyers. By rating each of these factors in terms of 
percentages, it is possible to obtain a ‘“‘performance rating” of a 
catalog. 

The theory upon which they work—and on which such con- 
cerns as Johns-Manville, Certain-teed Products, Columbia Mills, 
Armstrong Cork Company and Minneapolis-Honeywell base the 
distribution of many of their catalogs—is this: The catalog must 
be in the hands of the potential buyer at the time he needs and 
wants it, in a place where it is readily accessible. Only then 
can it work effectively. 

The “Stop—Look—Listen” formula for manufacturing orders 
is a conception many sales executives might profitably study, for 
it defines the function of a catalog as it is related to the general 
marketing scheme. Here is the way it goes: 


“Stop”: Advertising in newspapers, magazines and busi- 
ness papers stops the potential customer. 

“Look”: The advertising then sends him to the catalog 
to seek further information. 

“Listen”: The catalog inspires his inquiry, whereupon the 


salesman calls to close him. 


What’s Wrong with Catalogs? 


“Business conditions,” one catalog authority points out, “have 
forced many companies to do serious thinking about their cat- 
alogs and have caused them to junk old forms of catalogs, con- 
tinued year after year simply because someone had started to make 
them in that form. We all know of manufacturers of good 
products whose catalogs are still what they were 25 or 30 years 
ago. . . . More companies are changing over their catalogs 
to improved forms now than at any other time. . . .” 

We asked a number of catalog experts what was wrong with 
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most catalogs which they were asked to redesign. ‘Too much in 
them,” said one. “While a catalog should give essential infor- 
mation, there are many lines of products—industrial products, 
for example—where it is futile to try to give all the engineer- 
ing detait. Worthington Pump & Machinery Company, 
for instance, used to try to put everything in the catalog. Then 
they abandoned this idea, placing in the catalog only certain 
basic facts. When an inquiry developed, the salesman was then 
able to supply all the detailed information necessary through a 
series of inexpensive technical bulletins issued from time to time 
concerning various items in the line. This has worked out much 
more satisfactorily, and has resulted in a material reduction in 
catalog costs.” 

“Crowded, ‘patent-medicine’ appearance, and too little attempt 
to inject a more dramatic human-interest treatment into catalogs,” 
was mentioned by another catalog man. “Awkward size” was 
cited by any number of people—a factor of primary importance, 
since a catalog that isn’t file-able—and hence isn’t readily acces- 
sible—is a total loss. 

Still another serious error, made by many companies, was 
commented upon: The tendency to try to make one catalog do 
too many jobs. To put it another way, companies that sell to 
different markets were trying to get all the information for all 
the classes of prospects into the same catalog, whereas each class 
of buyers should probably have a catalog tailored to their own 
industry’s needs. Veeder-Root, Hartford, Connecticut, manufac- 
turers of counting devices, loom counters, tallies, registers, hinges, 
die castings, and related products, reduced costs by breaking their 
old general catalog into sections, each of which was printed sep- 
arately and used singly or in combination with other sections to 
fit the needs of individual companies or industries to which the 
products involved were sold. 


New Catalog Trends 


Certainly the use of more photographs and the use of more 
color are two of the most important new trends in catalog- 
making. Spiral bindings and bleed pages have come in for a 
new share of attention. While the superior effects which can 
be obtained with fine printing cannot ever be replaced with 
cheaper processes (especially for promoting quality products), 
there are many jobs which have been creditably handled in recent 
months through the use of the various photo-offset processes. 
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needs and 
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folder. 
AMERICAN LEATHER PRODUCTS CORP. 
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Putting Life into Dead Subject Matter: Taylor Instrument 
Companies abandoned the wearying nomenclature of the physi- 
cist and research engineer and invoked two characters carved 
out of wood—‘“First Response” and “Second Response” to en- 
liven their catalog on the Taylor “Dubl-Response” Control 
System, an instrument designed to maintain the temperature of 
continuous processes at a constant value in spite of load 
changes. See page 410. 


Beauty and Personality 
for Tool Catalog: It’s a 
far cry from the dull tool 
catalog of yesteryear to 
the silver and blue job 
released this year by 
Eclipse Counterbore Com- 
pany. Catalogs are num- 
bered serially and are 
accompanied by a_ busi- 
ness reply card asking re- 
cipients to acknowledge 
receipt. 95% of those to 
whom the catalog was 
sent returned the card, 
thus providing an excel- 
lent check on mailing 
lists. 


50,000 Printed Salesmen: Armstrong Cork Company’s 1936 
catalog directly carries the burden of sales-making for many 
merchants who do not carry large stocks and therefore cannot 
show the merchandise itself. That’s the reason the company 
spared no expense in its full-color reproduction of scores of 
individual patterns and typical furnished interiors. 
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Richard Kriebel of the Sutherland-Abbott Advertising Agency 
makes an interesting comment: “Our feeling here is that the 
important new trends in catalog-making are not new mechanical 
processes or layout techniques—useful as these may be—but rather 
a shift in the basic conception of the catalog: A sharpening 
realization that catalogs are for the use of customers and prospects, 
and that everything in them from cover to cover must be directed 
to that end. A great many of the old catalogs we have looked 
over have been written with the engineering department rather 
than the customer in mind.” 

Jay P. Garlough of Campbell-Sanford, Cleveland, points to the 
greater use of unretouched photos of specific installations, and 
specific information about them, with more “humanized” copy. 
Use of more modern layouts and typography, showing actual 
samples of materials, is mentioned by John Falkner Arndt & 
Company. 

Many seem to take it for granted that a “better” catalog is 
necessarily a more expensive catalog. This is not true. More 
logical arrangement of material, elimination of the extraneous, 
condensation of copy, and so on, can, and actually often do, cut 
down the cost of a catalog while increasing its selling efficiency. 
For example, General Electric replaced an elaborate air condition- 
ing sales manual with a trim catalog which was placed in the 
hands of prospects under a controlled distribution plan. 

Another company had been issuing a 396-page catalog. A 
trained catalog man through more efficient compilation worked 
out a method of cutting this book down to 304 pages without 
any reduction in the size of type or engravings. Another old 
catalog, which formerly ran to 1,900 pages, is now more effective 
in a 1,300-page size. 

A wholesale fur house used to print 15,000 de luxe size catalogs 
and 100,000 retail store catalogs. These have been eliminated 
entirely. Today they use a simple loose leaf printed catalog which 
costs less than $1,000 as compared with a former cost of approxi- 
mately $15,000. A bathing suit manufacturer made an elaborate 
catalog for both his salesmen and his retail stores. He has reduced 
his expense by using 30 sets of photostats, bringing his cost from 
$5,000 to a few hundred dollars. 

Lines having color and appetite appeal—foods, furniture, floor 
coverings, etc.—are going in more and more heavily for direct 
color photography. Pictures used in bleed effectively utilize the 
heretofore wasted margins and lend much more dramatic appeal 
to pages. Tabulations of information in the form of “check 
sheets” and systematic arrangement of size and style information 
help prospects to locate information more readily. This considera- 
tion for the user’s time is an element far too often overlooked in 
catalog planning—the facts may be there, but try to find them 
without a magnifying glass and a two-hour hunt! 


What Size for the Catalog? 


Unless there is some very specific reason for an “off size,” it’s 
safe to stick to letter filing size. In many industries in recent 
years, there has been a decided trend toward the “National Stand- 
ard Size” so strongly recommended by the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents. This page is 734 x 1054 inches. 

This size, the purchasing agents’ association points out, has 
received the endorsement of the Southern Supply & Machinery 
Dealers Association, National Association of Brass Manufacturers, 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, United Typothetae of 
America, National Retail Hardware Association, Automotive Equip- 
ment Association, National Paper Trade Association, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce and others. 

To the question as to why this page size is recommended for 
catalogs, the Association makes reply: 

“If a catalog is lost, thrown into the waste basket or out of the 
window, or covered up with old papers or junk, or in any way 
gets away from the man it is meant for, no matter what the 
reason, it is a total loss. 

“Make it a size easily filed in an orderly manner and it will 
be right where the buyer can put his finger on it when he needs it. 
Standard indexing systems are for just such things. 

“More, it is an economical size because it cuts out of a standard 
size stock sheet of paper, 32 x 44 inches, with practically no waste 
and so saves paper; it permits a two-column arrangement of the 
page and still leaves desirable margins; type pages store in galley 
racks with economy of space; it can be folded in all makes of 
folding machines; cost of binding is less; it can be printed in 
16-page or 32-page forms; it can be handled economically on 80% 
of all presses; standard-sized envelopes and cartons can be used 
for packing and shipping.” 


What about Catalog Distribution? 


Before deciding how your catalog should be distributed, you 
must consider whether your product is a one-time seller, or whether 
it is something buyers can and do come into the market for on a 
fairly continuous basis. In the former case, correct timing of the 
catalog is a factor of paramount importance. 
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How to do 


If you are issuing a new catalog, make the 


it BIGGER and BETTER 


catalog in new and arresting treatments and it 


page size larger, use big plates and bleed pages. Pays you handsomely. 


Use an additional color for emphasis, to show 
color of the product, to give atmosphere. Use 
four colors for realistic reproductions and direct 


We offer the facilities, organization and expe- 
rience of one of the largest printing plants in 
the country, especially in typography, day and 
night composition, fine black and white and 


color photography for life and brilliance in color printing. We will be glad to offer sug- 
your pictures. Color sells. Get it into your gestions for improvement of your new catalog. 


The WILSON H. LEE COMPANY, Orange (New Haven), Conn. 


Some companies send their catalogs broadcast to their entire list. 
Many others advertise for inquiries and send catalogs only on 
request. The former method is likely to involve much waste, 
particularly where mailing lists have been allowed to go to seed; 
the latter, to neglect too large a proportion of the total potential 
market. National Twist Drill and Tool Company, Detroit, found 
a different approach, this year, to the distribution problem, which 
may be of interest to companies in other fields. Heretofore this 
manufacturer, on bringing out a new catalog, has invited jobbers 
and dealers to order as many as they desired. They probably 
made a rough, but generous, estimate of their needs and ordered 
several hundred copies. The salesmen then loaded them into their 
cars and scattered them around among the trade. 


Determined to eliminate this waste and to have better care taken 
of their catalog, National Twist Drill this year conceived the idea 
of individual imprinting. To this end, they circularized their 
outlets, telling them of the plan, and asking them to send in lists 
of names to be imprinted. They stressed the point that no catalogs 
would be forwarded without such imprint. The outlets didn’t 
like the idea particularly, and even the manufacturer's own rep- 
resentatives found objections to it, but the management insisted. 

When some big customers agreed that the plan was good, but 
pointed out that such a catalog became the private property of 
the individual whose name it bore and that such an individual 
might leave, taking the catalog with him the management countered 
by asking for a list of departments in which the catalog is used 
and imprinting such department names on the book instead of the 
name of a person. Catalogs continued to be sent to individuals 
but were also sent to the departments. 


As a result every copy distributed so far has been imprinted 
and the management is determined that all others that go out will 
be similarly identified. Meanwhile, the sales outlets and customers 
have decided that the plan is an excellent one. 

The company does the imprinting itself, having invested $85 
in a machine for the purpose. Labor cost is insignificant, hence it 
is calculated that the cost per copy of imprinting will be only 
nominal. It is confidently expected that elimination of waste will 
repay this cost many times over and that the catalog will be 
preserved by those whose name it bears. 

Furthermore, the catalog list has provided an entirely new and 
up-to-date mailing list. As the existing list of names was in need 
of revision anyway, it is being discarded and replaced with the 
catalog list. 
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Another novel feature of this catalog is the use of colored paper 
to identify the several sections. The company produces high-speed 
tools, carbon-steel tools, and milling cutters, and packages these in 
metal-edged cartons colored red, blue, and green, respectively. In 
preparing the new catalogs, therefore, the sections devoted to these 
products were printed on colored paper corresponding to this 
scheme. A section devoted to drills for special applications and 
another comprising an engineering data book are printed on white 
stock. Even the pamphlet discount list which accompanies the 
catalog and which is revised as often as necessary follows this 
color scheme throughout. 

Adoption of this color scheme made it practicable to dispense 
with the thumb index formerly used and thus to save about six 
cents a copy. 

So well pleased with this catalog has the management been that 
Winter Brothers Company, a subsidiary, have adopted the same 
plan in their new catalog, recently introduced. 

There are available commercial services in catalog making and 
catalog distribution, each of which is, to greater or less extent, 
unique in what it offers. One which handles mostly products sold 
to architects, builders, and to industry, offers a service whereby 
an assembled group of catalogs of uniform size is automatically 
furnished to lists of prospects along with catalogs of other manu- 
facturers selling to the same market. Another service, sponsored 
by Catalog Association, is for automotive jobbers only. Under 
this plan manufacturers supply the material for standard catalog 
pages, including electros of the proper size with description and 
prices. These are then laid out for standard pages, the manufac- 


‘ turers paying the cost of composition and electrotyping. 


From a master binder containing all these various pages from 
scores of manufacturers, the jobber selects the lines he carries. 
The proper pages are then lifted for assembly and printing. Proofs 
of all pages are sent to the various manufacturers for final o.k. 


Glimpses of Some New Catalogs 


Synthane Corporation: This year sponsored a laminated Bake- 
lite catalog which carried, in pockets, actual samples of the various 
gtades and colors of the material. Facing each pair of samples 
a bleed photograph showed finished or partially finished machined 
units demonstrating uses of that particular grade. Short copy 
summarized the properties which make the material particularly 
desirable for specific types of remanufacture. - Catalog by John 
Falkner Arndt & Company. 
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One fine day, a Newark Evening News 
representative called on the local manager 
for a nationally known manufacturer who 
was advertising, but not in newspapers— 
not even in the Newark Evening News. Of 
course you'd never guess the News rep was 
trying to sell him some space. Well, he 
was. At the end of an hour or more exert- 
ing his selling prowess, he was still empty- 
handed. Finally, he suggested that the BM 
prove to himself the statements he had 
made about his newspaper. How? Why, 
simply have his salesmen (he had about 
three dozen) check the retailers in this 
market on their preference of advertising 
media. 


The expressions became an almost deafen- 
ing roar as one after the other returned 
with his score sheet. The retailers wanted 
the Newark Evening News! “It’s the only 


Newark Evening News: 


Which Cre fou IN or OUT? 


place to advertise anything around here,” some of 
them said. Another contributed, “Put some ads in 
the Newark Evening News and we'll be able to sell 
some of your #$% &! stuff!” And so on. 


Wires flashed back and forth from the BM to the 
home office. It wasn’t long before a schedule of four 
ads was ordered in the Newark Evening News. The 
next year there were nine ads; the next year eighteen. 
This year isn’t over yet. 


If you have something you want to sell in the Newark 
market (and it’s a swell place to sell it), give it an 
even chance of clicking. Don’t expect it to shout at 
customers from the dealer’s shelves. Give it a front— 
and a background. Give it a schedule in the Newark 
Evening News. The salesmen want it because the 
retailer wants it. He wants it because he wants sales 
and knows this newspaper gets them for him—quick! 
The paper that is read daily by almost every family 
in the market isn’t going to miss many. Try it and see 
the whole sales gang perk up, and the retailer get 
right up on his toes. 


Newark, New JERSEY 


O'Mara & Ormssee, Inc. ¢ New York ¢ Chicago ¢ Detroit ¢ San Francisco ¢ Los Angeles 


Taylor Instrument Companies: In the vast family of control 
instruments manufactured by Taylor was one which especially 
defied comprehension by both the sales organization and processing 
engineers as a class. Christened as the Taylor “Dubl-Response”’ 
control system, this instrument was designed to maintain the tem- 
perature of continuous processes at a constant value in spite of 
load changes. The company decided to put the story into print— 
to put out a catalog which would state the operating conditions 
under which the new type of control proves beneficial, and then, 
by a review of the more important fundamentals of process con- 
trol and a comparison of the operating principles of the various 
types of controllers, provide the prospective purchaser with a sound 
means of diagnosing his control problem in terms of the correct 
type of controller. The catalog was to be concluded by typical 
performance records. 

To obtain relief from charts and technical matter and to insure 
the catalog’s being read by a sufficient number to justify its exist- 
ence, it was decided to create two trade characters to use in the 
illustrations. Out of the parts of the instrument most vital to its 
performance, Ira E. Seart, Syracuse artist, created two figures, 
“First Response” and “Second Response.’ (See illustration page 
408). These figures were used throughout the book to put over 
technical points and to enliven the photographic illustration. “We 
believe,” says W. W. Lockwood of the company’s advertising de- 
partment, “that we have stumbled upon a decidedly more pleasant 
technique for administering large doses of technical information.” 


Ferry-Morse Seed Company: This company has published a 
catalog every year since 1868. New developments in this year's 
book: Front and back covers printed from four-color plates de- 
veloped from natural color photographs. More bleed pages—used 
for the first time last year. A simple but effective practice fre- 
quently used is the photographing of a vegetable beside a ruler to 
emphasize its large size. Copy is written in a breezy style and 
employs current, colloquial terminology. Tables on when to plant 
vegetables and flowers of all kinds in each of four zones embracing 
the U.S.A., a planting chart, flower groups for special uses and 
arranged according to height, and helps for the garden-minded— 
including names of flowers in seven languages—are other features. 


Brown Company: Solka is such a versatile material that it is 
difficult to give prospects an adequate appreciation of all of its 
many uses. Menken Advertising, Inc., prepared a large, spiral- 
bound catalog to meet this problem. A chart at the opening 
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classifies the various materials for remanufacture that are made 
from the basic Solka—vulcanized products, papers, shoe materials, 
yarn, moulded plastics, etc——and under each lists all the finished 
products made therefrom. A cross-check chart lists department 
store items and indicates what selling points are given to each by 
its Solka content: Strength, comfort, purity, softness, absorbency, 
wet strength, and special qualities. Then come full-page layouts, 
all embodying dramatic photographs, of specific branded lines of 
individual manufacturers who use Solka in the making of finished 
items for consumer use. The catalog is partially designed to urge 
customers now using Solka to tie up their own promotion with 
what the Brown Company itself is doing to publicize the material, 
and partially to urge department stores to relate the promotion of 
Solka-containing items one to the other. 


= = 
Individualized automotive jobber catalogs made up of standard 
type pages, set under painstaking manufacturer control, through 
cooperative idea developed by the Catalog Association, Chicago. 
This plan worked wonders in reviving the automotive parts 
business not long ago in the trade doldrums. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Tips on Visualizing 
and Planning Your 


Marketing Tools 


You have a problem of disseminating in- 
formation about your company, your prod- 
uct and policies among your salesmen. Part 
of this information is for the salesmen 
only. Part should be used almost continv- 
ously in selling contacts with prospects. Un- 
less you visualize clearly just what each 
tool is meant to accomplish, and you design 
that tool for its specific purposes, you can- 
not get efficient selling help out of your 
investment in such tools. 

Your sales manual: Often spoken of as 
“the salesman’s testament.” Should contain 
instruction in matters which are confidential 
between the salesman and the house, plus 
certain basic information about the market, 
the product, competition, etc. A year- 
around selling tool which salesmen should 
review continuously in private or in sales 
meetings. 

Your sales kit: Eye appeal for the pros- 
pect, to supplement ear appeal. An “‘ex- 
hibition” piece. All strictly selling ammu- 
nition. Should be freshened continuously 
with new material. 

Your advertising portfolio: To sell the 
power of specific campaigns. To show 
dealers, jobbers and distributors what the 
company is doing for them in creation of 
demand through advertising. To clarify the 
theme of campaigns. To get dealers and 
other factors in the distribution scheme to 
team up their own sales stories and their 
own advertising with the company’s cam- 
paign. A relatively short-lived tool. 

Your catalog: To carry the details the 
salesman can’t carry in his head. See 
catalog discussion on page 407. 

Your sales bulletinss The newspaper of 
the marketing side of your business. It 
may remind the salesman of material in his 
sales manual, or amplify it. It may supply 
newsy material to be added to the sales 
kit. It may correct or amend or amplify 
the catalog. It should be written with the 
thought continuously in mind that salesmen 
need a stream of new ideas and fresh sales 
slants to take to buyers. It should stimulate 
men to more active interest in competing 
not only with each other, but with their 
own past records. It should publicize in- 
centive features, such as honor awards, 
salesmen’s “clubs,” etc. 

Your formal visual presentation: Like 
the sales kit, an exhibition piece. Particu- 
larly useful in the presentation of the long 
and involved sales story, or where a group 
must be sold rather than one individual. 
Useful in dramatizing the sales story of 
services and other “intangibles,” as in the 
sale of advertising space, or insurance. 
Often helpful in overcoming objections of 
prospects where a big unit of sale is in- 
volved. 

A well-known sales counselor who has 
been called in by scores of companies as a 
consultant on selling problems points out 
that, in a very large number of cases, mar- 
keting management is failing to gather and 
collate all of the available information 
within the company which is valuable as 
sales capital, and to put it in form usable 
by the salesmen. The salesmen, lacking 
tacts, are at a decided disadvantage with 
competition which has more adequately 
equipped its men with sales ammunition. 

All selling tools are designed to meet 
this need and to help the salesman organize 
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Ss Planning for Selling Tool 
| | SALES SALES ADVER- CATALOG SALES 
| MANUAL KIT TISING BULLETINS 
| PORTFOLIO | Absolute ne- 
The salesman’s| Eye appeal to cessity for the | News stimu- 
testament—to | supplementear| Fresh for each | long line of lates extra 
be read and | appeal before | campaign: To | products: How | effort on the 
\studied in pri- | the prospect. | merchandise | does it look? | part of sales- 
vate, tobecon-| To gain and | campaigns to | What is the | men and is 
| stantly review- | hold attention,| dealers and | price? Avail- | often useful 
ed, to be dis- | to tell a logical | jobbers, to win | able with what | directly in sell- 
| cussed in sales | well-knit sales | local tie-up, to| equipment? ing. Tips, 
meetings. story. open new Sizes, styles, | ideas, notes on 
accounts. colors? Etc. | salesmanship. 
| | Etc. Bulletins can 
| } contribute 
| much to the 
| | sales training 
plan. 
Information about the company: | 
Brief history of firm........... v a Recor: ceerrrerr .| 
Position in the industry......... Vv SAR EERE Ge EE 
Background of principal executives V Wee Eos Atciasasauin 
| 
The market and the opportunity: | ; 
Potential market for product. ... . Vv v5 A . 
The marketing plan............. Vv v5 ia 2 * 
Possible earnings............... v |rtcteeeeceter slice ce eeeeeees ererrery z 
Current market conditions.......|........--.- Jececcererrereel. cee e ee eeeee | a 
Information about company policies: | | | 
Prices and discounts............ ee a, Pa rer | JV /6 
Exclusive agencies.............. Vv v5 GOR ae ni 
Credits and collections.......... Vv see ceeeee ; |. - 
Price maintenance.............. Vv \ ney Seer 
Protection of channels of distribu- | 
aes. see JV v6 oe ae a : 
PN nice sesiscccscenes Vv ee ere ee cee | aaa aaaads : 
| 
Information about the product: | 
Weights, sizes, styles, colors, etc. V3 canst V V6 | 
er tases ape bobene’ JV V6 | 
Method of use of product....... . | x V Bee AEs SAG /6 
Servicing the product........... V oes ne came wer | 
Product compared to competition. . A RRR Fe es Seaxciousescot | 
Summary of main selling points. . V v -+| V : ial 
Selling and salesmanship: 4 | | | 
Advice to salesmen on general| 
WE, 0 coon cconnceeteceese j ~ EE Ge Coy een rr, |. “ 
How to use the sales kit......... WV patentee esicnese |. | < | 
Standard sales talk............. Vv Bas . 
Answering objections........... Vv |. a Py 
How to manage time to best ad- | } 
es pcanapare Vr | ¥ 
How to get prospects........... Vv stay Vy 
Use of sales tools other than kit. . . Ae Baa ¥ 
Salesmen’s reports, route sheets, | 
likkacsvascnccoeupacasanres SY Me (oe nee ae ee Atty? aid See feo Be | 
Suggested ways of self-improve- 
rn er Vv [50690200 095000R, Saves cevanenedestss ceenseas V | 
Handling competitive sales argu- 
 addacuneunesakeconses af | Breaatadesnnrreicdenhetaeceustabemateane eek’. 
Proofs of value: | 
Lists of users, classified by profes- | 
sion, industry, etc........... Be ares a Vv |svcvenveceesesfecsesoveseres V6 
Testimonials of users........... | \ A, CCN SEP as V6 
a, SPOEEE, TPE RE: eet h See Sees V6 
Endorsements of laboratories, in-| 
Ga ooo conv ans.cr ae ¥ AE NN ee ree | ADK RR ROSEN, C8 el Ler 
Photographs of installations or| 
ere errr EE Coe, See aaa: | SSMU RS ay a! 
Advertising: | 
Policy of company on advertising. | ny Spt eten awe’ Me 80. Bescua etsy sake coe 
Index of material available—sales| 
promotion, mats for retailers,| 
ec uedin ah Wsuccee sem Rape Porter V5 Yt EE eee Beeb 
Proofs of campaign....... RS CER ECEN BO rr a ee ek ASS oo es ee oe 
Breakdown by geographical units) 
to show effective circulation for 
dealers and jobbers, etc........ 5 Die tibe tate Ca eee 
Sales promotion — how it helps| 
I desc indnastavence | \ | OO eee: Rome NER ENE ER, (ears Cee eee | eee ee 
1—Not much of this, unless you sell securities, banking service, insurance, or a like product. 
| 2—Dynamite. Be careful with this. You don’t want your men to get into competitive discussions unless they 
have to. 
| 3—If you have a line, let the catalog carry the big burden on this. 
4—Most sales manuals have too much company and product and not enough salesmanship. Don’t make this | 
mistake. 
| 5—Mostly for dealers, jobbers and distributors—not for selling direct to consumer. | 
| 6—News, changes, additions to line, etc. 


his story so that it can be presented with 
some degree of logic within the time limits 
of the sales interview. It’s too difficult to 
get to logical buyers to muff the opportu- 
nity of progressing as far toward a sale as 
possible when a man does manage to get a 
hearing. The right sales tools—provided, of 
course, the men have been taught how to 
use them—minimize this hazard. 


The check list presented on this page is 
by no means meant to be a rigid formula 
for planning the various tools indicated. 
It will, however, suggest a logical approach 
to the construction of any one of the sell- 
ing tools mentioned and will help to sug- 
gest contents. For further material on the 
subject of sales tools, readers are referred 
to page 383 and following. 
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Section Ill 


Compensating 
Salesmen 


What Is a Fair Expense 


Account for Salesmen? 


SIDE from slight increases in food budgets necessitated by 
higher restaurant prices for meals, salesmen’s expenses are 
currently showing little change over last year. There is, 
however, a small drop in the average auto expense rate, 

and a marked tendency on the part of company executives to 
seek more economical and more scientific methods of payment 
of auto expenses. For further comment on this phase of sales- 
men’s costs, see page 414. 

Last year, in the survey conducted during January, a group of 
nearly 100 representative concerns gave an average estimate of $7.81 
per day as reasonable maximum expense for large cities. The 
same group reported an average figure of $5.55 for small cities. 


Trends: Expenses for salesmen are slightly up 
over last year. More attention is being given to 
the scientific control of automobile expenses, with 
the trend in the direction of “actual cost” plans 
rather than flat mileage allowances. Bonus plans 
and other incentive factors in compensation are in 
high favor and, in many cases, are producing ex. 
cellent results. Most carefully checked item on 
expense accounts is cost of entertainment of cus. 
tomers, such items being completely disallowed by 
one-third of all firms reporting in a new survey. 


cules Powder Company, B. ‘F. Goodrich Company, Jergens-Wood- 
bury Sales Corporation, Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Pet Milk Sales Corporation, and Williamson Candy Com- 
pany. 

A distinct air of touchiness: pervades almost all the reports on 
the subject of expenses allowable for entertainment of customers 
It is true that there are a few industries—like certain lines of 
industrial goods where purchases are likely to run into big lump 
sums—where entertainment expense is more than all other of the 
salesmen’s expenses put together. However, the majority of com- 
panies are keeping a firm hand on entertainment vouchers and 
33% of the firms reporting in this survey refuse to allow any 
entertainment costs whatever. 

Such comments as these on the subject of entertainment in 
salesmen’s expense reports were freely sprinkled through the 
returns: 

“Any amounts over $3.50 (one lunch) per week must be ap- 

proved before the money is spent.” 

“No liquor expense allowed.” 

“Our men do very little entertaining of customers and, when 
they do, it is usually through prior permission of their dis- 
trict managers.” 

“Our men are required to explain entertainment expenses very 
carefully.” 


; Saturda 

Expenses are a necessary cost which E ~ 
must be charged against the teritory ice 
on which they are incurred. Keeping Hotel at... 
- og seis ecb night. 
pcg nig: the showing of 2 “#408 gesecnenssevovscenenssesipnegs 
you territory on the house records. RR. Foe 

Entertaining is a necessary expense | BOISE Litas cl 
but we rely on the individual salesman Tec. 
See is ines lars ok aa PSR rc 
rk ’ roa ayres j On reresersecessnnsessvetacg 
. re ‘atic "4, LE miles @ 5% g 
please write instead of telegraphing; | Auto Garage and Toll. 
pring” smo amt eae py Me 
night yng tg 88 pee ger Entertainment of... 
RE ee ee ieee 

These expense reports in detail are | Tel., Phone, Postage, Fic... 
for the accounting department and its | Misc. 

eee ee ak otk. TDR epee saaeas 
we detaile a hit aa teal OD bcciceisupwncinentetvibocs, 
them in promptly each week. In this way A Pg: as 
gay be oy Se ep Saturday's Total CR SE 
and the showing of your teritery. I aa Petnen Beth under Hotel 


Selling Economy to the Salesman: A New Jersey Company 

supplies small books of expense account blanks and prints on 

the inside front cover a reminder that his worth to the company 

depends partially on his ability to keep territory-working costs 
within a reasonable limit. 


(Remember, these are maximum expenses.) This year, about the 
same number of companies reported $7.79—a difference of but 
2 cents—for large cities; and $5.68 for small cities. 

The table on the facing page shows the items allowed on sales- 
men’s expense accounts by 80 companies. Among those repre- 
sented are such firms as: Munsingwear Corporation, Pro-Phy- 
Lac-Tic Brush Company, Gerber Products Division of Fremont 
Canning Company, Northwestern Yeast Company, Holeproof 
Hosiery Company, P. & F. Corbin Company, Du Pont Ammonia 
Corporation, Crandall Packing Company, Insulite Company, Inter- 
national Printing Ink Corporation, Esterbrook Steel Pen Manu- 
facturing Company, Pacific Mills, O'Sullivan Rubber Company, 
White Haines Optical Company, Ruberoid Company, R. Wallace 
& Sons Manufacturing Company, General Cigar Company, Her- 
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Notes on the 1935 Survey of 


Salesmen’s Expense Accounts 
(See table on facing page) 


. Without sample rooms. 

. Limited to $1.50 a week. 

. Any amount over $3.50 per week must be approved. 

. Limited to $3. 

. Limited to $2.25 daily. 

. No liquor expense allowed. 

. Limited to $3.50 daily. 

. Limited to $2.50 daily. 

. Allowed only in rarer cases. 

. Limited to $5 daily for hotel, meals and incidentals. 

. $2.50 maximum suggested. 

12. On salesmen-owned cars, $50-$75 monthly, 

13. On first thousand miles, .05 thereafter. 

14. “Our men do very little entertaining of customers, 
and when they do, it is usually through prior per- 
mission of their district managers.” 

15. Limited to $1.50 daily (small cities exclusively). 

16. Limited to 50 cents (small cities exclusively). 

17. “Actual expense allowed, but we discourage this 
item.” 

18. Company allows gas, oil and greasing. 

19. “Must explain very carefully.” 

20. Limited to $50 a month. 

21. Occasionally, but checked carefully by sales manager. 

22. “As required—amount depending upon type of 
customer, as to large or small buyer.” 

23. Large cars. 

24. Must be included in $13 limit. 

25. Limited to $10 daily. 

26. Plus railroad fare or car expense, at .06. 

27. Hotel and meals limited to $5. 


~~ 
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~-1935 SURVEY OF SALESMEN’S EXPENSE ACCOUNT PRACTICES 
INCLUDING AUTOMOBILE EXPENSE ALLOWANCES 
Checks in the columns below indicate that the company being reported on allows those items on its salesmen’s expense ac- 
counts, does not allow items where checks are missing. See facing page for notes and explanations. 
—— | | 


| 
| 


Flat 


Allowance ‘Hotel | Meals 


| Rates 


| 
Trans- 


tion* 


APPAREL & SHOES 


Company No. 1......-.+- Jove eccescccece 
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Company No. 
No. 
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*Railroad, street cars, buses, all transportation except taxicabs. 
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ITEMS ALLOWED 
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Summary of Expense 


Account Policies of 


One Hundred Companies 


(See table on preceding page) 


Mn 


We 


100% ALLOW 
TRANSPORTATION 
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70% ALLOW 


75% ALLOW 
TAXIS 


TIPS 


l0O% ALLOW 
HOTELSa"¢MEALS 
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44% ALLOW 


VALET 


I5% ALLOW 
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SHINES 


31% ALLOW 


STENOGRAPHER 
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77% ALLO 
ENTERTAINMENT 
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55% ALLOW 
LAUNDRY 
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88% ALLOW 
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“Entertainment limited to $50 a month.” 
“Our salesmen must obtain advance permission to e«& 


tl tain 
customers.” 


“We allow entertainment expense only in very rare cas 
“Expense for entertainment must be reasonable and must be 
specifically itemized on reports.” 

“Entertainment expense is limited to $10 unless approved 
beforehand.”’ 

On valet and laundry service, quite a large proportion of 
companies consider these legitimate expenses only when salesmen 
are away on a trip lasting a week or more. One firm pays only 
the difference between home and road costs on these items. — 

Two sales managers brought up the point that, while they 
were certainly deeply interested in keeping salesmen’s expenses 
within reason, they believe that excessive concern about small indi. 
vidual items on reports only tends to irritate salesmen unreason- 
ably and to give them the impression that the house is petty in 
its management methods. Says one vice-president: “We feel that 
our men should enjoy reasonably good living conditions on the 
road and we prefer to leave matters of sales expense to their 
judgment and fairness. If a man’s expenses are high, we bring 
it to his attention, but seldom criticize individual items.” ; 

Apparently relatively few companies operate on the flat expense 
allowance plan. One reports such an allowance of $75 to $100 
per week. Another, $5 to $6 daily. Two, both in the office 
supplies field, allow $9 per day. Both pay transportation in 


addition, in the one case .06 cents per mile being allowed for 
auto expense. 


Keeping Down the Cost 


of Salesmen’s Autos 


OSTS for the operation of business cars steadily remain 

a serious problem to the management of various manv- 

facturing and selling organizations. Progress made during 

the past two or three years in a more scientific study of 
car costs all seems to indicate that a flat mileage rate is more than 
likely unfair to both the salesmen and the company. Many com- 
panies, however—perhaps 70% or more of all companies operating 
salesmen’s cars—still pay a flat rate. 

Readers will find a schedule of automobile allowances for about 
80 companies included with the survey of salesmen’s expense allow- 
ances on page 413. It is not to be assumed that all these com- 
panies operate on a flat allowance basis, because such is not the 
case. Where cars are paid for on an itemized expense basis, or 
some basis other than flat rate, SALES MANAGEMENT asked the 
company to estimate the per mile cost. The average of the entire 
group reporting in this survey is around 4.2 cents per mile. 

This figure, however, should be used only with a full under- 
standing of the fact that it is an average and is therefore subject 
to many of the misinterpretations which so often go with average 
figures. 

We find one company reporting a rate as low as 23% cents per 
mile—another 8 cents to 12 cents for salesmen driving heavy cars. 
One large salt company which operates a fleet of company-owned 
cars recently reported that all light cars, averaging 19,000 miles 
per year, had achieved a low cost record of 2.9 cents per mile. 
Still another company which has a number of high priced, heavy 
cars, which are maintained for the use of executives, chauffeur 
included, estimates its cost for these at 22 cents per mile. 

The wide variation reported on auto costs from a representative 
hundred companies seems evidence enough that somebody must 
be pretty far wrong on his figures. One conclusion seems in- 
escapable: That a flat rate involves grave inequalities. The wide 
variation in insurance rates, gas costs, miles-per-gallon (according 
to the type of territory covered), maintenance costs, and othe: 
factors, will, on an actual cost basis, give widely different net 
per-mile costs over a year’s period for a fleet of cars of the same 
make and year, if they are driven in different sections of the 
country. 

SALES MANAGEMENT asked Runzheimer and Company, consulting 
engineers of Chicago, who have devoted many years to the scien- 
tific study of car costs, to give readers some figures on this point. 
See Table II. These figures are based on the actual operating costs 
of five 1934 Chevrolet Master sedans driven from 12,000 to 39,000 
miles for the year, in different territories. Total annual costs on 
these varied from a low of $409.20 to a high of $637.75. 

If these cars had been paid for on the basis of 5 cents per mile, 
they would have cost the company $7,360. On an actual cost basis, 
the bill for them was $2,882. If they had been paid for on the 
basis of the average figure we found, 4.2 cents per mile, they 
would have cost $6,182. 
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Tell it to 
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Mg. BENZ makes bridge tables, and 
very good bridge tables, too. For the past 
few years the leader of the Benz line has 
been a table that sells for around $2.50. It 
is well and strongly built, with rounded 
corners, dependable legs, and a durable 
top in distinctive soft colors. 


with sensible selection of advertising 
media. The Mr. Benzes assume that the 
publications they like have some special 
appeal to people of means—but no 
economist or psychologist has ever been 
able to find any connections between an 
individual’s income and his reading habits. 
Because there isn’t any! 


So we think this is a very proper time 


in 

u- Mr. Benz often finds his bridge table in to remind business men who spend money 
e the homes of his friends, in country clubs, for advertising to Tell It to Sweeney. 
= in Palm Beach hotels, in Maine fishing Sweeney is the middle class New Yorker, 
n- camps—and feels a pardonable glow of whose income ranges from $6,000 a year 
8 pride. The Benz table has made good with down. There are 1,500,000 of such families 
ss some mighty particular people. in New York City, the wealthiest large 
v- Mr. Benz believes in advertising, too. group Of people in the world. The 
His advertising agency boasts a Park In common with many business men, | Sweeneys make and spend more money 
, Avenue office, staffed by some Park Mr. Benz confuses his friends with his than the average American. They have 
1e Avenue people whose ideas all come customers, mistakes his own associates suffered less from the depression than 
~ wrapped in cellophane. The advertising and environments for the markets of people elsewhere, and recovered earlier. 
r. shows the Benz table in Elsie de Wolfe = America. He likes to think that his table is | And because there are so many of them so 
t settings, with smart young things cooing —_ bought by the best people—although he _ close together, your salesmen use less shoe 
e over it. Social Register matrons write sells some 200,000 year! leather, your selling costs less! 

, testimonials for it—and a consideration. Many business men still suffer from the And advertising to the Sweeneys is easy 
. [t runs in only the smart magazines. Allof illusion of doing business with the “best | and inexpensive—because most of them 
. Mr. Benz’s friends like his advertising— people”, the moneyed prospects—ignor- _can be reached at one time through one 
. except his salesmen. ing the fact that the total expenditures of | newspaper. The News goes to two-thirds 
y And all the while, most of the Benz __ the “best people” was never buta fraction | of New York City families, to more sub- 
r 


bridge tables are being sold in Macy’s and 
many little stores, to people who learned 
their bridge from radio talks and news- 
paper articles; to young brides in kitchen- 
ette apartments and factory girls in pretty 
drab homes; to country schools and young 
mothers whose children scrawl and scissors 
and paint on the top of Benz bridge tables. 
It is bought not because it is smart, but 
because it is convenient and serviceable, 
and a lot of table for the money. And most 
of its buyers never see the Benz advertising. 


of the market made up by the little 
incomes. Even in New York, wealthiest 
of American cities, there are twenty or 
more incomes under $10,000 a year for 
every one over that figure. 

And after the worst depression of 
modern times, the market of the wealthy 
is badly shrunken. Income from invest- 
ments has not gone up as much as salaries 
and wages. The rich feel little like buying. 
The rest of us must keep on buying! In 
buying power and capacity to consume, 


THE 


NEW YORK’S ‘ 


urban families than any other medium. 
The News reaches more families of every 
income grade, including the top, than any 
other New York newspaper. The News 
gives your advertising a chance to do 
more work on its small and highly visible 
pages. And The News costs a lot less than 
any medium you now use in this market! 
If The News isn’t selling for you in 
New York these days, you aren’t selling 
as much here as you might! Ask your 
advertising agency to investigate! 


Tribune Tower, Chicago .« 
OCTOBER 10, 1935 


Kohl Building, San Francisco .- 


220 East Forty-sEcOND StreEET, NEw YorK 
1415] 


Studying the costs of a laboratory supply company not long ago, 
Runzheimer and Company found one saleman who was getting a flat 
rate of 6 cents per mile. He had driven his car 40,000 miles in a 
year and had received from the company $2,400. Checking costs of 
this car against their compiled costs records, they found that this 
man should have received only $1,208. 

In other words the salesman was being overpaid $1,192 a year. 
Four salesmen working for the same company were being over- 
paid a total of $3,200. The company promptly changed its system. 

The soundness of the theory that flat rates are unequitable is 
borne out by a large St. Louis company that has been making a 
careful study of car costs. This firm, in headquarters, allows a 
flat rate of $1.75 for the use of salesmen’s autos. On the road 
they allow $1.50 per day plus highway mileage between towns, 
at 3.6 cents a mile. Says a company executive: “We are, at this 
time, making a careful study of automobile costs and as a result 
will probably base our future allowance on the actual cost of 
operating a car in each individual territory. We have found that, 
while it costs about 5 cents per mile to operate a car in some terri- 
tories, the cost in other territories is around 3 cents per mile. On 
an actual cost basis for each territory, we believe it will be pos- 
sible to reduce our over-all auto cost from 5 cents to 4 cents per 
mile and that it will represent a fairer basis of remuneration both 
to the men and to the company.” 

A New England candy manufacturer who has been allowing 6 
cents per mile reports that he is shortly changing over to an 
actual-cost program, with company-owned cars. 

No matter what type of payment plan is used, the advice and 
help of experienced auto mechanics might help some companies to 
find a way to cut down the cost of certain basic factors in oper- 
ating costs. For example, a gain of three miles per gallon has 
been effected for salesmen of the National Casket Company in 
Texas by changing from the ordinary axle to the special 353 Ford 
axle. 

“With the ordinary axle, we were getting 1514 miles per gallon 
of gas,” says Bentley Young, vice-president. ‘With this special 
axle, we get 19 miles, a saving of at least three miles per gallon. 
Some of our salesmen travel 900 to 1,000 miles per week, or 
40,000 to 50,000 miles per year, which makes a gas savings count 
heavily on the year’s bill. The gas-saving axle has been added 
only to the cars of salesmen on straight salary. It is optional with 
the other two classes of men employed by the company—com- 
mission men, and those on salary plus expenses. 

It does not seem practical to attempt to give a categorical answer 
to the question, “Shall the company or the salesman own the 
cars?”” This depends upon a number of factors, size of fleet and 
facilities available for servicing and repairing being among the 
most important. One of the largest oil companies, for example, 
owns and operates 5,000 passenger cars and trucks. A large 


Chicago packer operates 2,000. These have company garages and 
repair shops. Inspection and maintenance are kept up steadily 
under skilled supervision. 

One large drug manufacturer keeps a fleet of 215 salesmen's 
cars on the road. They are widely scattered. The cars are serviced 
in public garages and repair shops whenever and wherever neces. 
sary. There can be no general company supervision. 

A company which formerly operated 150 company-owned cars 
not long ago changed its policy. Whenever a car arrived at the 
trade-in point it was presented to the salesman, who was told that ir 
was his. He was to take the gift, get what allowance he could on 
it, and buy his own car. An official summed up the reasons for 
this decision as follows: 

“We had a very efficient inspector but our men were scattered 
all over the country. The only way he could make an inspection 
was to wire the salesmen to meet him at definite points so he 
could look over the cars. 

“On receipt of such a wire the salesman would immediately 
have his car washed and greased and perhaps have some minor 
job done on it. Whatever his usual practice was, he would have 
his car in fair shape for inspection. 

“We tried surprise inspections but these were impractical be- 
cause the man might be out of town. There were too many delays. 
We had so much grief that we finally decided to give the cars to 
the men. We would not go back to company-owned cars though 
we know that under our present mileage rates many men are 
getting too much money.” 

Among the companies which have recently changed from com- 
pany-owned to privately-owned cars are Rand McNally, Link-Belt, 
Yale and Towne and Allis-Chalmers. 

It is safe to say that where a company operates a large number 
of cars in restricted territory and maintains proper garage facili- 
ties together with an efficient supervisory organization, it is pos- 
sible to secure satisfactory results with company-owned cars. How- 
ever, the cost of supervision is a heavy per-mile charge unless the 
number of cars is very large. 

“Horrible examples,” showing the range of errors in allow- 
ances to salesmen as compensation for use of their cars for com- 
pany business, taken directly from the records of Runzheimer and 
Company at request of SM, show contrasts as follows: 


COMPANY A, foods—(1,000 cars; flat rate, 4 and 5 cents per 


mile.) 

Salesman, Salt Lake City, Utah, 26,000 miles, overpaid $307 in 
one year. 

Salesman, Asheville, N. C., 25,740 miles, underpaid $45 in one 
year. 


COMPANY B, boxes and containers—(65 cars, 5 cents per mile.) 
Salesman, Mariemont, Ohio, 37,000 miles, overpaid $736. 


Table I: Master Schedule of Automobile Standard Allowances 


Table arranged to show various factors and variables which figure in the legitimate 
costs of salesman’s car operation. This table is based on records of various types 
of cars in actual operation under different conditions. 


. | Prevail- F.&T.| PD& Mainte- Gas & | 
| Car | of Miles ing Av. Insur- Pt atpaee —- nance & Tires p.m ew Oil | 
No. Headquarters Car Driven | Terri- er Ss ance nsur- epairs | Ann » Per 
| ’ | tory Gal. | Price Annual | ance | Annual | Annual | annual Costs | ance | Mile | 

| 
= Chicago, Ill. _..... Chev. '34 Sedan. | A 15.5 | 17.0¢ | 15,000 | $34.60 | $50.10 | $22.00 |$205.00 | $69.00 | $48.00 |$428.70 | $35.72 | 1.3¢ | 
| 2 Minneapolis, Minn........ Ford '35 Coupe. | A 15.5 | 18.1 | 12,000 | 12.65 | 60.30 | 10.80 | 182.00 | 54.00| 43.00 | 362.75 | 30.23| 1.4 | 
| 3 Philadelphia, Pa..... Olds '34-6 Coach......| A 15.0 | 18.2 | 20,000 | 17.45 | 71.50 | 10.50 | 256.00 | 100.00 | 62.00 | 517.45 | 43.12| 1.5 | 
4 Great Neck, L. |.......... Ply. '34 Sedan... .| Ab 14.5 | 17.0 | 9,000| 5.00| 52.70 | 14.20 | 202.00| 41.00| 32.00 | 346.90] 28.91 | 1.4 | 
5 Dallas, Texas......... " Ford '35 Coach | 8 13.0 | 19.0 | 35,000 | 14.05 | 26.20 | 10.00 | 228.00 | 175.00 | 189.00 | 645.25 | 53.52] 1.7 | 
6 Minneapolis, Minn... . . : Pont. '34 Coupe | A 13.5 | 18.0 | 30,000 | 10.55 | 54.00 | 14.50 | 287.00 | 165.00 | 129.00 | 660.05 | 55.00| 1.6 | 
7 Atlanta, Ga........ ’ Olds "34-8 Sedan 8 13.0 | 21.0 | 22,000 | 14.65 | 46.00 | 3.00 | 383.00 | 135.00 | 197.00 | 778.65 | 64.89 | 1.8 | 
| § New York, N. Y.......... Ply. '34 Coach. . | Ab 14.5 | 17.5 | 19,000 | 25.85 | 144.30 | 13.00 | 207.00| 86.00 | 52.00 | 528.15 | 44.01| 1.4 | 
| § Milwaukee, Wis.......... Reo '32 Victoria. . sees} A 12.0 | 18.5 | 12,000 | 14.25 | 71.54] 22.00 | 710.00 | 91.50 | 48.00 | 957.29| 79.77| 1.8 | 
| 10 Spokane, Wash........... Ply. 34 Sedan........ | 8 14.0 | 22.5 | 40,000} 5.65 | 45.99 | 3.00 | 310.00 | 200.00 | 168.00 | 732.64 | 61.05| 1.8 
| 
| 


Table Il: How Costs for Similar Cars Vary in Different Territories 


This table is based on the operation of five 1934 Chevrolet Master sedans 
to show how different conditions may affect the upkeep of identical cars. 


Chicago, Il... 


1 ‘| Ab 14.5 16 .8¢ 
2 Cincinnati, Ohio - B 14.5 | 19.0 
3 St. Louis, Mo. | oA 15.5 | 16.5 
4 Plainfield, N. J. A 15.5 | 18.0 
5 Buffalo, N. Y. B 14.5 | 178 


$34 .60 | $50.10 | $22.50 |$210.00 | $53.00 | $39.00 |$409.20 | $34.10 | 1.4¢ 
7.50 | 34.30 | 10.00 | 239.00 | 160.00 | 158.00 | 608.80 | 50.73 1.5 
10.95 | 69.80 | 11.00 | 243.00 | 175.00 | 128.00 | 637.75 | 53.15 1.3 
7.50 | 59.15 | 10.50 | 228.00 | 101.00 | 74.00 | 480.15 | 40.01| 1.4 
5.00 | 65.05 | 15.40 | 246.00 | 209.00 | 206.00 | 746.45 | 62.20| 1.4 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


MR. SALES 


the Power PROVER 
will help you cut 
these costs 10+.30% 


N 
cost OF FLEET OPERATIO 


TIRES 
BATTERIES 


...and reduce selling expense as it has done 


for more than 5000 Sales Managers 


ALES MANAGERS responsible for 

low cost operation of fleets of sales- 
men’s cars in more than 5000 organi- 
zations have made large savings in the 
operation of these fleets since adopting 
POWER PROVER SERVICE. Savings 
on gasolene and oil alone have run as 
high as 30%. Added to this have been 
other savings resulting from fewer 
repairs, less frequent overhauls and 
lower maintenancecosts.Asa result, sales 
costs have been reduced substantially. 


What POWER PROVER 
Service is 
POWER PROVER Motor Testing and 


Adjusting Service includes three dis- 
tinct features: (1) an analysis of exhaust 


gases; (2) a comprehensive testing and 
adjusting routine; (3) use of exclusive. 
patented Cities Service Tuning Tools 
and Precision Instruments. 


Investigate at once 


Learn how POWER PROVER SERV- 
ICE, available at trifling cost, can help 
you cut your selling expenses just as it 
has for more than 5000 others. Find out 
how it can add to your profits by elimi- 
nating unnecessarily wasted fuel and 
power. Mail the coupon today 


SEND FOR THIS 


FREE POWER PROVER 
INFORMATION 


RADIO CONCERTS—Fridays at 8:00 p. m., E. §.T., over WEAF and thirty-five N. B.C. stations 


OcTOBER 10, 1935 


TEAM MATES 


NEW KOOLMOTOR 


The famous high-test, anti- 
knock green gasolene, for 
which hundreds of thousands 
have gladly paid 2 cents pre- 
mium...now yours at no 
premium. 


CITIES SERVICE POWER 
PROVER 


The exclusive Cities Service 
invention that instantly de- 
tects unnecessarily wasted fuel 
and power?Combined with the 
Cities Service tuning routine, 
using exclusive patented preci- 
sion tools, it stops this waste. 


CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 
Room 728, 60 Wall Street, New York, N.Y 
Gentlemen: 

I am interested in receiving further infor- 
mation on how I can cut my gasolene and oil 
bills as much as 30% and lower my operating, 
maintenance and sales costs. Without obli- 
gation, please send me this information. 


Name 


Address 


City State 


CITIES SERVICE OILS AND GASOLENES 
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One of the branch fleets of Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 


We'll Cut Your Fleet Costs to 342¢ a Mile 


The Robinson Auto Leasing plan should interest every small and large 


You can now rent by the year, on 
a small flat monthly basis, any num- 
ber of new cars for the use of your 
salesmen. 


What Is the 


Robinson Plan? 


How M rn Rental cost per year, based on 
” SOGGO WOT WORT .ccccesseessscessseciens $540.00 
Based on 24,000 miles, the av- 


Will It Cost? 
erage yearly mileage of sales- 


men, 18 miles to the gallon at 18 cents per gallon 
(U. S. Bureau of Mines average for past 3 years), 
or | cent per mile for gas pan ..... 240.00 


$780.00 


This total of $780.00 divided by 24,000 miles, gives you 
an operating cost of 334 cents per mile, which includes 
every possible item of operating expense under our plan, 
except Public Liability and Property Damage Insurance for 
which we have reserved the additional 1% cent per mile 
(or $60.00), as above, which is more than liberal under 
fleet coverage, thus bringing the total cost to 314 cents 
per mile. If corporations are purchasing gasoline at tank car 
prices the cost per mile will be correspondingly decreased. 


fleet operator as it is already saving national users thousands of dollars. 


What Does Robinson's 4 "ew Standard Coach 
Flat Rate Include? every 12 months (sedan, 


if desired, at slightly in- 

creased cost), Fire, Theft 
and $25.00 deductible Collision Insurance. . . . License plates 
for states in which car is operated. ... ALL REPAIRS... . 
Winter Service (chains and anti-freeze). . . . Replacement of 
cars, without any additional cost, if destroyed by fire, colli- 
sion, or otherwise. . . . This plan also contemplates purchase 
by us of your present equipment at a fair appraisal value. 


Relieves you of capital investment. 
New cars every 12 months mini- 
mize loss of time due to repairs 
—avoid many accidents due to 
mechanical defects so prevalent 
with older cars—eliminates disputes with salesmen over mile 
age allowances—dispenses with costly garages—gives in- 
creased gas mileage and creditable appearance. The decal- 
comania, which we permit, has a high advertising value. There 
are absolutely no time or personal restrictions on use of 
cars by salesmen and no maximum mileage limit. 

We shall be glad to discuss your car problems with you if 
interested in saving money. We guarantee 100% transpor- 
tation. A trial of a few cars will convince you. Complete 
references supplied. 


Why Should You 
Be Interested? 


ROBINSON AUTO RENTAL COMPANY 


Graybar Bldg., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Salesman, Rochester, N. Y., 8,400 miles, underpaid $29. 

COMPANY C, foods—(200 cars, 5 cents per mile.) 
Salesman, McAlester, Tenn., 30,125 miles. overpaid $346. 
Salesman, Birmingham, Ala., 13,300 miles, overpaid $66. 

COMPANY D, clay products—(18 cars, varying rates.) 

Salesman, Milwaukee, Wis., 26,500 miles, overpaid $355. 
Salesman, St. Louis, Mo., 11,500 miles, underpaid $92. 

COMPANY E, office supplies—(50 cars, 4 cents per mile.) 
Salesman, Davenport, Ia., 24,170 miles, overpaid $225. 
Salesman, Spokane, Wash., 13,100 miles, underpaid $56. 

COMPANY F, building materials—(80 cars, 5 cents per mile.) 
Salesman, Michigan territory, 34,000 miles, overpaid $677. 
Salesman, New York, N. Y., 14,000 miles, overpaid $92. 

COMPANY G, chemicals—(6 cars, 6 cents per mile.) 

Salesman, Southern states, 42,000 miles, overpaid $872. 
ner = New York-New England, 22,000 miles, overpaid 
487. 

COMPANY H, lumber—(25 cars, 5 cents per mile.) 

Salesman, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, 39,000 miles, overpaid 
$805. 
Salesman, Chicago, 8,300 miles, underpaid $82. 

COMPANY I, hardware—(60 cars, 5.5 cents per mile.) 
Salesman, Kansas-Nebraska, 26,000 miles, overpaid $559. 
Salesman, Wisconsin, 12,200 miles, underpaid $440. 

COMPANY J, packer—(250 cars, 4 and 5 cents per mile.) 
Salesman, California, 29,000 miles, 5 cent rate, overpaid $662. 
Salesman, Oklahoma, 11,800 miles, 4 cent rate, underpaid $44. 
A detailed analysis of allowances for the cars in this 250-car 

fleet, operated on a “guess rate’’ basis showed that 90% were 
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overpaid and 10% underpaid. Of those overpaid: 
38% were overpaid an average of $33 a year; 
24% were overpaid an average of $115 a year; 
18% were overpaid an average of $190 a year; 
8% were overpaid an average of $465 a year. 

The above figures are all for cars owned by the salesmen whose 
employers have arrived at some basis or other for compensating 
them for the use of their cars while employed on company business. 

On this and following pages SALES MANAGEMENT presents 
actual auto cost figures from a company which sells electrical 
supplies and related items, and from the Morton Salt Company 
of Chicago. 

In the table at the bottom of page 419, breakdown figures 
are shown on only eight cars out of the fleet, but the summaries 
include all cars in the fleet. A second tabulation on the same 
page groups the cars by make and shows net per mile costs for each. 

Morton Salt Company operates 335 cars, all company-owned, for 
a total of more than 6,500,000 miles a year. Average mileage in 
the life of one of their cars is about 42,000 miles and the average 
turn-in comes in about 14 months. Two years ago a car was 
lasting 19 months, and the average turn-in came at about 39,000 
miles. 

Wirt Morton, vice-president, telling an SM representative of the 
company’s experiences in fleet ownership, said: 

“We do not think the extra mileage now being made by our 
men is due to faster driving. Road conditions have improved, 
especially in Winter. Fewer hours are lost due to time out for 
maintenance, repairs and checking. Repair and maintenance shops 
are now equipped for more scientific operation and check-ups. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Pe. 


—— 


Automobile Operating Expense Cost Per Mile for 
for a Fleet of 100 Cars 


the Year 1934. 


Comparison by Division by Make of Car 


Oil | Tires Miscel- Total Total 
Mileage Gasoline and Garage | and Repairs laneous Operating | Depreciation All 
Cost Grease Tubes Expense Expense Expense 
CHEVROLETS | | 
Eastern Division Cost per mile esenaii | $.01228 $ .00284 $ .00806 $ .00179 $ .00385 $ .00185 $ .03066 $ .00879 $ .03945 
et a Seer | 01171 .00286 .00646 00191 00451 .001 .02939 .00733 03672 
Pacific Division ee  cacce aeiteld } 01382 .00240 00423 00204 00401 00129 .02779 01158 03937 
Total Company ice ren, BERS: 01227 00277 .00661 00189 .00420 180 02954 .00856 03810 
ne id: |  sopenenien |  ,01229 00283 .00708 00173 .00389 00204 .02986 .00896 .03881 
FORD | 
Eastern Division Cost per mile EG aeeE aaedaats 01152 00265 .00742 00132 .00323 00204 .02829 .00968 .03797 
ee SO gee ahel axdunsee } 01247 | 00289 -00672 00161 00361 00276 .03006 .00741 .03780 
Pacific Division St on case eames 01479 | 00309 .00533 00241 233 .03437 01395 04831 
Total Company ee en arog 01222 | 00280 .00693 00154 00368 00242 .02960 .00900 .03860 
TS amd | |  mrtrenennn 01209 | 00281 .00724 00150 00358 00270 02992 .00897 .03889 
PLY 
Eastern Division Cost per mile “EPCs. err e | 01121 .00269 00813 00161 00702 00190 03257 .00681 .03938 
ee baacdewe 01336 00424 00760 00132 00325 .00208 03186 .00544 .03730 
Pacific Division a  £——aeae fae, Se eee ee ee a Mee A) ee Rr ee! tee 
Total Company ME AE A, REE .01223 .00343 00788 00147 00523 00199 03223. | .00616 0 
ee ai |  aereraaeatd 01199 .00317 | 00869 00140 00542 00231 | 03297 | .00894 04191 
T 
Total Company ii. ror | 01225 00283 | .00682 00173. | 00408 .00204 02976 | .00855 .03830 
Total Company Cum.“ ‘ to 12/31/34! 01219 00287 | 00734 00161 00400 .00227 .03029 .00896 .03925 


Total Company and Cumulative Costs by Make 


of Car to December 31, 1934 


THEVROLETS . : 
Leen 1,227,215 | $ 15,058.51 | $3,403.01 | $ 8,108.41 $2,322.85 | $5,153.17 | $2,204.50 | $36,250.45 | $10,503.57 | $46,754.02 
a let aii 2,036,724 | 25,026.83 5,764.62 | 14,427.21 3,516.74 | 7,930.53 | 4,149.05 | 60,814.98 | 18,230.10 | 79,045.08 
FOR | | 
ES Ae eee 817,608 | 9,992.87 2,289.81 ,664.30 | 1,261.41 3,010.08 1,978.64 | 24,197.11 7,361.87 | 31,558.98 
samultive to 12/31/34 SERS: 1,070,122 | 12,937.60 | 3,004.45 | 7:747.75 | 1,602.54 3,835.43 2,889.42 | 32,017.19 9,602.94 | 41,620.13 
io cana oe 161,207 | 1,972.04 | 552.73 | 1,270.50 | 237.42 842.34 320.45 5,195.48 992.98 6,188.46 
7 Cumulative to 12/31 /34 Spates sae: 477,070 | 5,720.27 1,510.82 | 4,144.00 | 665.78 2,587.62 1,101.12 | 15,729.61 4,262.89 | 19,992.50 
RE ee 2,206,030 | 27,023.42 6,245.55 | 15,043.21 | 3,821.68 9,005.59 | 4,503.59 | 65,643.04 | 18,858.42 | 84,501.46 
All Cars Cumulative to 12/31 /34. . 3.583.916 | 43,684.70 | 10,279.89 | 26,318.96 5,785.06 | 14,353.58 8,139.59 | 108,561.78 | 32,095.93 | 140,657.71 
Automobile Operating Expense—1934 
| GASOLINE Miles Oil Tires |NewParts| Miscel- Cost per | Sold or 
Make and Motor Mileage | per and Garage and and laneous | Total Depre- Total Mile to In 
Year Number Gallons | Cost | Gallon | Grease | Tubes Repairs Expense | Expense ciation Expense | operate | Storage 
Chevrolet 1933] 3,960,613 | 
Cum. to 1934 4,903 300 | $50.10 | 16.34 $10.76 | $30.00} $1.50) $1.00) $4.00|) $97.36|.......... $ 97.36 | $.0198 |........ 
Year 1934... 28,598 | 1,755 290.14 | 16.30 63 | 137.40 32.32 56.30 35.84} 612.73| 215.27] 828, 0289 |........ 
Total...... 33,501 2,055 340.24 | 16.30 71.49 | 167.40 33.82 57.30 39.84 | 710.09 | 215.27] 925.36] .0276|...... a 
Chevrolet 1933| 3,960,924 
Cum. to 1934 4,070 187 37.78 | 21.76 10.08 | ee See 2.74 81.10 21.07 | 102.17 | .0251|........ 
Year 1934 31,057 | 1,853] 334.11 | 16.76 62.73 | 182.50 45.90 113.69 26.21 765.14 | 249.96 | 1,015.10 | .0326}........ 
Total... . | 35,127 | 2,040%| 371.89 | 17.22 73.53 | 213.00 45.90 | 113.69 28.95 | 846.24| 271.03 | 1,117.27] .0318 |........ 
Chevrolet 1933) 3,961,667 
Cum. to 1934 3,480 24834] 48.83 | 14.03 12.87 | ee 89.07 24.06 | 207.33 |.......... 207.33 | .0596 |........ 
Year 1934... 20,989 | 1,423) 270.58 | 14.75 49.03 | 190.95 67.69 69.79 61.38 | 709.42| 203.17] 912.59] .0435]........ 
Total... .. 24,469 1,6724%4| 319.41 | 14.63 61.90 | 223.45 67.69 | 158.86 85.44 | 916.75 | 203.17] 1,119.92] .0458]........ 
Chevrolet 1933} 3,963,809 
Cum. to 1934 3,279 256 45.96 | 12.81 16.71 MM ccdacics 7. 5.00 | 120.91 18.88 | 139.79] .0426|........ 
Year 1934... 21,527 | 1,5031%4| 266.37 | 14.32 74.99} 124.65 11.89 102.15 49.92 | 629.97 |  224.97| 9854.94] .0397|........ 
Total... | 24,806 1,759%| 312.33 | 14.10 91.70} 170.10 11.89 | 109.94 54.92} 750.88) 243.85 | 994.73] .0401|........ 
Chevrolet 1934| 4,156,963 | 
Year 1934 | 22,287 | 1.389 277.93 | 16.05 80.12 | 109.45 61.45 148.05 14.55 | 691.55 | 188.40] 879.95] .0395]........ 
Total. ... seal 1,389 | 277.93 | 16.05 80.12} 109.45 61.45 | 148.05 14.55 | 691.55) 188.40| 879.95] .0395)|........ 
Chevrolet 1934) 4,406,434 | 
Year 1934 14,047 | 918 168.67 | 15.30 58.20 | 23.48 39.12 | 388.22) 134.64] 522.86] .0372|........ 
Total... 14,047 | 918 | 168.67| 15.30 58.20 eS 23.48 39.12 | 388.22} 134.64| 522.86] .0372|........ 
Chevrolet 1934) 4,559,147 | 
Year 1934... 7,846 483 | 90.97] 16.24 19.15 61.75 1.00 27.76 37.71 238.34 70.44 | 308.78 | .0393|........ 
Total... ..| 7,846 | 483 | 90.97 | 16.24 19.15 61.75 1.00 27.76 37.71 238.34 70.44 | 308.78 | .0393)]........ 
Chevrolet | 
Cum. to 1934 390,059 | 25,70134| 4,805.22 | 15.18 | 1,090.89 | 3,157.10| 618.58 | 1,268.87 | 764.06 | 11,704.72 | 3,036.91 | 14,741.63 | .0378 |........ 
Year 1934. . 602,156 | 39,427 | 7,054.03 | 15.27 | 1,720.97 | 3,887.10 | 1,152.31 | 2,713.37 | 1,167.45 | 17,695.23 | 4,416.68 | 22,111.91 af 
_ | Fite scan’ 
Tot... 992,215 | 65,12834| 11,859.25 | 15.23 | 2,811.86 | 7,044.20 | 1,770.89 | 3,982.24 | 1,931.51 | 29,399.95 | 7,453.59 | 36,853.54 | .0371 |........ 
Total All Cars | | | 
» Cum. to 1934 695,986 | 46,63114) 8,362.78 | 14.93 | 1,954.58 | 5,556.50} 979.65 | 2,263.60 | 1,672.25 | 20,789.36 | 5,708.12 | 26,497.48 | sm | Tre 
Year re 1,088,888 | 72,616%4| 13,192.21 | 14.99 | 3,229.78 | 7,226.60 | 1,914.87 | 4,441.90 | 2,457.23 | 32,462.59 | 8,008.16 40,470. 75 | WE hse vanes 
Total..... 1,784,874 | 119,24734| 21,554.99 | 14.97 | 5,184.36 | 12,783.10 | 2,894.52 | 6,705.50 | 4,129.48 | 53,251.95 | 13,716.28 | 66,968.23 | .0375 ae 
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FACTS OR GUESS-RATES—ON WHICH 
BASIS ARE YOU CONTROLLING 
SALESMEN'S AUTO EXPENSES? 


If you are reimbursing your salesmen for business auto travel on 
flat rates per mile, day, month, etc., you will be interested in the 
STANDARD COST PLAN for controlling auto expenses, This plan 
is being successfully used by scores of prominent companies through- 
out the country. Simply write us on your company letterhead or 
fill out and return the coupon below. 


RUNZHEIMER AND COMPANY 


Engineers 
221 N. LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me, without obligation, full information on the Standard Cest Plan. 
Company . 


Address 


are rendered by the seller direct to our main office. In return for 
this business one of the oil companies takes the responsibility of 
checking the cars for oil changes at the proper time. The oil 
company is held responsible for, and is expected to check, every- 
thing in connection with the car that comes properly under its 
service functions. 

“Our fleet is standardized and we expect the manufacturer 
(Ford) to check constantly on the mechanical condition of the cars. 
Our men are required to take their cars to authorized company 
dealers for all repairs. We do not authorize payments for repairs 
unless they do. 

“Our purpose in these arrangements is not to get big discounts 
but to get better service. We are buying, first of all, transporta- 
tion rather than automobiles. It should be realized that any com- 
pany does not put its men in cars for their pleasure or convenience. 
It is done so that they can function better and more economically. 

“To function economically and well, only a low-priced car is 
needed. There is extremely small choice at the present time between 
the three leading makes of low-priced cars; almost none at all. 
We standardized on one make about 15 years ago for reasons 
obvious at the time. 

“The main advantage in this is maintenance. Salesmen are 
not mechanics and few of them are in any way skilled in the 
proper care of a car. Depreciation, after all, is the overshadowing 
item of cost in the long run. That is why we look to the 
manufacturer, through his dealers, to check the cars regularly. 

“All of our cars are finished in our own color, called Morton 
blue, and nobody else can buy new Ford cars of that exact color. 
We have our company insignia, in decalcomania, on the car doors. 
Not only does the color give our cars distinction, and the decal- 
comania identification and advertising value, but our insurance 
costs are cut. 

“Automobile thieves are not in the least interested in Morton 
Salt Company cars. They'd have extreme difficulty in getting away 
with them. The result is that our theft insurance has been cut 
20%. 

“We use decalcomania instead of paint for our insignia because 
it can be removed when trade-in time comes and so does not lessen 
the trade-in value. We have to consider that because we are 
trading in one or more cars almost every day in the year. 

“When a car has reached a point where costly mechanical 
repairs are indicated, our salesman presents it to three dealers in 
his territory. Each dealer submits a proposition to us on his own 
letter-head. We require an estimate on the cost of putting the car 
in good mechanical order; also, figures on a new car less trade-in 
allowance. 

“We do not always accept a low bid. Again, we are after 
mileage at low cost with proper service. If we consider bids too 
high or too low we do not hesitate to ask the manufacturer why.”’ 

As a rule the Morton Salt Company considers that the turn-in 
time has come if it will cost $100 or more to put the car in 
prime mechanical condition. The age of the car or the mileage 
are not the first factors at ali in reaching this decision. 

The four vital factors to watch to keep the car running are 
gasoline, oil, tires and repairs. Tickets for gas, oil and grease 
all go to the company headquarters, direct from the seller, on a 
credit basis. Repairs are paid for by the salesman, who submits 
a receipt after which he is recompensed by the company. 

Because the oil companies, in sending in these bills direct, fill 
out a simplified form, the company can readily check the daily 
movements of every car quite independently of the salesman’s own 
reports, for the reason that if a car is being used much it goes to 
a filling station almost every day. 
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The fact that a company car carries its identification mack ip 
decalcomania on each side also has a restraining influence on any 
salesman who might be tempted to hilarity. It has moral effect, 
Hee men feel like cutting up if they are carrying an identification 
label. 

However, it is expected that the men will use the cars for their 
own purposes in the evenings and no thought has ever been given 
to restraining them from doing so. This is in spite of the fact 
that records show that most accidents occur after six o'clock in the 
evening. 

Experiences of the Morton Salt Company have shown them that 
it is impossible, officials say, to fix any fair mileage basis for 
recompensing a salesman. One man may operate in a state of 
locality where road conditions are extremely bad. Here all the 
major expense items run high. 

In one Eastern city, for example, it costs $25 a year for the 
“right to operate a car.’’ The company shoulders this cost. 

Cost of operation for any car can never be figured to finality 
until the car has served its life span and has been traded in. Until 
that day, cost of operation figures at best are only a guess. Morton 
has given SM the figures, after trade-in, for 1,082 cars. These 
figures, broken down by models, are: 


MODEL “T” FORD 


RN No iw acoahcas ae WSa oa RR 175 
Months operated per car.................4. 19 
a ee ee 5,017,023 
Average mileage per car per month........ 1,509 
Operating cost per mile.................... $.0322 
Depreciation cost per mile................. $.0143 
EE I ois seseecinccesnerces $.0465 
MODEL “A” FORD 
ge cadeeniineey ne hiekeeke 621 
Months operated per car.................-- 21% 
Total miles covered. .........0.-+00000++++24,933,793 
Average mileage per car per month.......... 1,867 
Operating cost per mile................... $.0251 
Depreciation cost per mile................. $.0080 
Es bape wens tne ceagaseas $.0331 
MODEL V-8 FORD 
ie tad a Snakes nt vin bbneeen 286 
Months operated per car..............2.65- * 
EE I fsa nie Kine + ov vee ene 11,736,604 
eee $.0120 
EE errr ee ere $.0019 
ee eee $.0016 
Tires and tubes, cost per mile.............. $.0020 
SE enna doo was te eke sacaihemaakeas $.0029 
NS id icicle uh An Neier ses deme eek $.0028 
Total operating cost per mile............... $.0232 
Depreciation cost per mile................. $.0051 
Ce err er ee $.0283 


In these figures no insurance is charged. The argument against 
it is this: 

“You don’t charge insurance for a building against depreciation 
or upkeep. You set up a separate insurance charge. Then why 
not do the same with salesmen’s autos?” 


* Two years ago these cars averaged in service 19 months, a year ago 17 
months and now they are averaging 14 months. This is due to increased 
mileage, as the cars, in spite of their shorter life, are constantly doing more 
miles. Figures compiled a few months ago gave the V-8’s an average of 
2,462 miles each per month. 


Twenty Versions of 
Salesmen’s Bonuses 


1. Bonus for Missionary Work 


A Pacific Northwest firm issues bonus checks along with com- 
mission checks every month, giving a 25-cent credit for every home 
demonstration made, whether the demonstration results in an 
immediate sale or not, and a 10-cent credit for each registration 
of a prospect obtained outside the place of business. Thus the man 
who gets out and hustles during odd hours, who does any mis- 
sionary work, is rewarded. 


2. When Salesmen Favor Certain Items 


In a company where the line is widely diversified, the sales 
manager has segregated his men according to their aptitudes for 
selling specific groups of merchandise. For each line, a salesman 
is appointed as “sales supervisor.” This man is paid 1% on ail 
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sales of this line, as well as the regular commission on his own 
sales. He makes it his business, therefore, to see that all sales- 
men on the force are pushing his line as much as possible, and 
he aids the men in so doing by furnishing them with how-to-sell 
facts, merchandising ideas, etc. This plan not only knits the entire 
staff into a solidly forceful selling group, but makes the selling 
iob bigger and more interesting to the man with that extra 
“something” in his sales ability. 


3. Getting Team Work on the Sales Force 


Under this plan the salesmen, in addition to working for regu- 
lar commissions, work collectively toward a monthly quota, estab- 
lished each month, in dollars and cents. If the staff makes this 
quota, every man gets a $10 bonus at the end of the 30 days. If 
it does not, nobody gets it. The company using this idea reports 
that it works admirably in getting men to work together—that 
many times two salesmen can close a deal where one man alone 
would fail. 


4. Encouraging Merchandising Activity 


Five “Idea Dollars’ are paid each month by a sales manager 
who wished to encourage merchandising activity among his men. 
When the straight commission plan is used, a good merchandising 
idea is often kept in the dark, for fear it will mean business for 
other members of the staff. To counteract this, the five-dollar bill 
is offered each month for the best merchandising idea put to use. 
It may be an idea for a promotion, a new display set-up, a piece 
of advertising, etc. 


5. Extra Reward on Long Profit Items 


Set a basic quota. If salesman makes it, pay any reasonable 
additional percentage as a bonus on total volume done during the 
month, quarter, or year, on long profit items or lines. 


6. Paying for Well-Rounded Effort 


Under this plan salesmen get a basic salary, with bonus con- 
tingent upon three lines of accomplishment: Gross profit earned; 
accomplishment in raising the amount of the average sale; and, 
third, dollar volume of trade expansion. Here the bonus paid for 
raising the average sale may be scaled on some such plan: 

$50 to raise average sale 5% 

$75 to raise average sale 10% 

$100 to raise average sale 15% 

$200 to raise average sale 20% 

The bonus paid for gain in dollar volume is paid thus: 

$100 for volume increase to $5,000 

$175 for volume increase $5,000 to $10,000 
$350 for volume increase $10,000 to $25,000 


7. Intensive Coverage of Territory 


A large refrigerator company pays a basic 5% for all sales com- 
ing out of any man’s territory, but this jumps to 10% if the sales- 
man has the buyer’s name filed as a prospect, and to 15% if the 
man makes the sale himself. The plan encourages canvassing and 
regular filing of new names. 


8. Encouraging Standard Performance 


One unusually successful automobile dealer pays salesmen draw- 
ing account, commission, and a variety of bonuses. End-of-the-year 
bonuses are paid only if a man sells 26 cars during the year; each 
man who has delivered 50 to 75 cars during the year gets $1 a 
car bonus; a man who delivers more than 75 gets a bonus of $2 
a car. There are additional bonuses on various models, ranging 
from $2 to $4 a car for salesmen in the 25-40 cars group, and 
from $3 to $7 a car for those who sell over 40 cars a year. These 
bonuses not only encourage volume, but they also stress net profit 
by being larger on those models which yield the larger profit. 

Still another bonus of $1 per car is paid to men who sell more 
than 40 cars a year and whose deals average $75 or more net 
variable profit. A final bonus to encourage team work is an offer 
of $100 each for the four high salesmen if the company delivers 
500 cars during the current year. 


9. Bonus on Profits with Expense Control 


This is a plan to use when salesmen’s expenses have jumped far 
out of line and a method is wanted to get them down. The house 
sets up a profit sharing arrangement—say, a 50-50 division. If a 
salesman earns $15,000 in profits on his territory in a year’s time, 
he is credited with half the amount—$7,500. If his flat salary is, 
we'll say, $2,500, and his expenses for the year were $2,000, this 
would make a total of $4,500, which is deducted from $7,500. A 
bonus check is then issued for $3,000. 
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10. Bonus on Sliding Scale Above Quota 


The house pays salary and expenses and offers a bonus which 
increases as sales grow progressively higher over quota. For the 
first 5% above quota, one rate is paid; for the second 5% above 
quota, a slightly higher rate, etc. 


11. Bonus on Point System 


The idea of this point system is to get salesmen to do a well- 
rounded selling job. Points toward bonus are awarded for such 
things as: New customer, repeat order, dealer display, etc. 


12. Progressive Bonus to Get Volume 


Hershey-Motorstokor Corporation offéred a special cumulative 
bonus to salesmen for orders closed during July, the purpose of 
the campaign being to ‘jump the gun” on the heavy selling season 
of September and October. A 1% bonus was awarded, in addition 
to regular commissions, on the first sale, 2% on the second, 3% 
on the third, and so on up to the tenth sale. With each succeed- 
ing sale the bonus applied to all foregoing sales; in other words, 
when 10 sales were reached a bonus of 10% was paid on all 10 
sales and any thereafter beyond 10. 

Says Harry S. Gould, of the company: “In all my experience 
in specialty selling I have never yet seen such a response from 
dealers to a limited campaign. The total cost was 5.98% of the 
gross value, which was high as compared with the usual cost in 
such sales promotions, but, as the bonuses were cumulative, the 
incentive was far beyond that ever offered before. We had at least 
a 50% greater return than anticipated and therefore higher ex- 
penses than would usually be the case, but the total unit volume 
made the drive a very satisfactory arrangement all around. Before 
two-thirds of the month had passed, all set expenses were covered 
including overhead, etc.”’ 


13. Bonuses Encourage Steady Plugging 


Bridgeport Brass Company has for a number of years operated 
under a salary and bonus plan. At the beginning of the year they 
set a quota based on a man’s current salary and estimated expenses, 
as judged by the previous year’s records. When a man exceeds 
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78,048 


Than any 5 daily newspapers published in 
Fort Worth and Central. West Texas with a 
Saving in rate of 3c per line; Fort Worth Star- 
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Tonic for Neglected Territories: (See Item 17 on this page). 

By paying salesmen a bonus for changing the “color” of each 

individual county, one firm has solved the problem of neglected 

areas. The map above show, how one salesman was neglecting 

parts of his territory—the map below shows what had happened 

to the same territory a year later when he had this bonus 
plan behind him. 


his quota for the whole year and keeps within his estimated ex- 
pense, he gets a bonus on all sales over quota. Longer profit items 
are weighted to give more credit. “We find,” says Herman W. 
Steinkraus, vice-president in charge of sales, “that a bonus plan 
is particularly effective to encourage men to work right through to 
the end of the year, and also to give them every opportunity to 
share with us in increased profits in proportion to the way they 
help us create those profits.’’ 


14. Bonus for Retail Salesmen 


Hudson Motor Car Company this Spring offered a bonus for 
dealers’ salesmen which proved so popular and effective that it 
has been continued with slight variations from month to month 
ever since. Hudson first promoted a Cash Bonus Coupon Contest 
in June and followed this with a Cash Coupon Clipping Contest, 
continuing, with only slight changes, through August. 

Salesmen were furnished simulated bonds bearing coupons of 
varying denominations, beginning small and getting larger as more 
and more coupons were clipped. Each salesman was entitled to 
clip a coupon for every new Hudson or Terraplane he sold after 
having sold a minimum number. He not only won a cash bonus 
on each sale, but the more sales he made, the larger per sale his 
bonus became up to a certain maximum. Coupons had to be 
certified by the dealer as proof of sale before payment was made. 


15. Bonus for Steady Production 


A large company selling direct to users pays salesmen a basic 
commission on all merchandise. Based on a year’s calendar of 13 
bonus periods of four weeks each, salesmen receive, for each period, 
a bonus on sales over quota. This enables them to increase their 
income by way of the bonus from 5% up to 50%. Says a com- 
pany officer: ‘““We have found this system to be the only continuous 
way to get steady sales production out of the average man. After 
three or four months of bonus income, which may run 10% to 
15%, if a salesman drops back under the minimum required to 
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make a bonus he has penalized himself, and he soon gets back to 
higher production during the next bonus period. At one time we 
had a fairly high commission rate with small bonuses, but during 
the past three years we have been using the system of a fairly low 
commission rate with higher bonuses. We have found that this 
system has substantially increased our average sales per man.” 


16. Bonuses for New Customers 


Denney Tag Company divides its sales force into three groups 
according to average monthly sales volume. In each group from 
three to five men who achieve the highest percentage over quota 
are given a cash bonus each month. The men who stand highest 
over quota at the end of the year are given an extra special award 
This company also gives cash bonuses for each new custome: 


17. Tonic for Neglected Territories 


A company manufacturing an automobile accessory sets a quota 
for every county in the United States. One of their problems is 
to keep distributors digging for business in outlying districts in 
the territory. To keep the necessity for quota attainment con- 
stantly in front of distributors, quotas are broken down into 
weekly divisions, the seasonal element being duly taken into 
account. For each distributor the company made up a series of 
State maps bearing a color key: Counties showing in white were 
those in which less than 20% of quota had been attained during 
che previous year; counties in yellow indicated less than 40%; 
red, less than 60%; green, less than 80%; blue, 80 to 99%; and 
black, 100% and over. Territorial conditions all over the country 
thus stood out in the clearest possible manner. 

After doing this, “spotty” distribution conditions quickly showed 
up and distributors themselves were amazed at the lack of uni- 
formity with which their local markets were developed. Bonuses 
were offered by the distributors to be paid to each salesman every 
time he “changed the color” of a county. The pair of maps repro- 
duced on this page show how one state was developed in a year. 


18. Another Sliding Scale Plan 


A company operating more than 1,500 direct-to-user salesmen 
begins to pay a bonus after salesmen reach a minimum of $750 
volume in net paid sales. On this 2% is paid. After this point a 
sliding scale applies on the following plan: the A-B-C-D-E classi- 
fication representing different price classes of merchandise on 
which different rates of profit are returned to the company: 


Product Group Sales Bonus Total Bonus 
B— BT GR GE cnc cscccwee $750 $15.00 $15.00 
B—3% on added .......:... 750 22.50 37.50 
C—4% on added ........... 1,500 60.00 97.50 
D—6% on added ........... 2,000 120.00 217.50 
E—7% on added ........... 2,500 175.00 392.50 


7% on all additional sales 

In addition, the company pays another bonus of 10% of the 
earned bonus to all salesmen making 100% deliveries—an incen- 
tive to the men to sell business which they feel sure will be 
accepted, and to expedite slow deliveries when they occur. All 
deliveries must be cleaned up within 90 days after the season 
closes in order to be counted for the regular bonus and the extra 
bonus for 100% deliveries. Payment of bonuses is made in a 
lump sum at the end of the season. 


19. Bonus for High Priced Units 


Duofold, Inc., manufacturers of underwear and sweaters for 
men, reports “gratifying results” with a bonus based on a point 
system. Varying numbers of points were allowed for each unit 
sold in various price zones as well as points for the opening of 
new accounts and the revival of old accounts. Says A. F. Eckert, 
sales manager: “As the two important objectives of this plan were 
the opening of new accounts and the sale of the higher-priced 
units, we established a difference between the points allowed for 
a new account or a high-priced sales unit, and those which were 
allowed for the sale of a lower-priced unit to an established 
customer, sufficiently great to induce our men to concentrate on the 
accomplishment of the objectives we desired. Semi-monthly bul- 
letins were sent to the men. These did not show the actual number 
of points earned, but the relative standing of the men.” 


20. Bonuses for Successive Quotas 


Air-Way Electric Appliance Corporation pays a bonus of $1 per 
sale to every dealer who produces 100 sales. When such a pro- 
duction is reached, $100 is paid, and when the dealer reaches 
250 sales, an additional $250 is paid. At the 500 point, the dealer 
gets $500, and so on up in multiples of 250. In this way the 
dealer receives a total of $850 dollars as a bonus for making 500 
sales. “This plan,” says J. H. Nuffer, general sales manager, “has 
spurred many men on to get up to their bonus point, particularly 
after they have passed the half or three-quarter point.” 
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Section IV 


Stimulating 


Salesmen 


Honor Awards Stimulate 


That Extra Sales Effort 


TYPICAL salesman is a born scrapper. 
wouldn’t be much of a salesman. 

That’s the reason sales contests and other types of com- 

petition are an accepted part of the selling scheme of 
so many companies. Not only do salesmen like to have some- 
thing specific to fight for, but they desperately need frequent 
changes of pace to keep themselves from going stale on the job. 

Some men will fight for cash bonuses. Some can be stimulated 
more through the offering of merchandise prizes which interest 
them or their wives. But others will respond far more readily 
to something which is purely a recognition of merit—an honor 
which distinguishes them above their fellow salesmen, whether 
any material gain is involved or not. That is the reason why so 
many firms, where it is feasible to do so, offer both types of 
awards—merchandise and/or cash, and honor awards—on some 
systematic plan. 

Men need to be kept in competition with their own best records 
as well as with their fellows on the same selling force, and they 
need to be taught to look upon salesmanship as a profession. 
Most honor awards do both these jobs. With the thought that 
many company executives would be interested in a brief review 
of what a score or more firms are doing in the posting of awards 
of recognition, we have gathered some ideas for review here. 

Most widely used, perhaps, is the salesman’s “Club” plan, in 
scores of variations. Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company has 
three such clubs, somewhat equal in importance: 

Leaders Club: Composed of agents who produce $20,000 worth 
of paid business in any month. Of this group, those who attain 
this ranking in any six months of the year are members for the 
succeeding year; and, in addi- 
tion to a card, they receive a 
certificate for their office wall. 

Five Star Club: Composed 
of agents who in any one 
month pay for insurance in 
any amount on five or more 
lives. They, too, receive a 
card. Those of this group 
who attain this ranking six 


If he weren’t, he 


IBM’s “Davis Cup”: Thomas 
J. Watson, president of Inter- 
national Business Machines 
Corp., offers this bronze rep- 
lica of a statue symbolizing 
“Thought” to the man who 
leads the company’s sales 
force each year. It is an 
international award, all for- 
eign divisions of the firm be- 
ing included in the race for 
it. It is said to have created 
an “incomparable spirit of 
competition.” First winner 
of the cup was the IBM man- 
ager in Brazil; Second, a 
salesman of Washington, D.C. 
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Trends: More and more companies are seeking 
incentives to draw out the latent sales talent of the 
men in the field. Honor awards are more widely 
used, and incentive factors in compensation, like 
special bonuses for special sales performance, are 
everywhere being more generally adopted. Con- 
tests continue to be effective for almost all types 
of products. Conventions are breaking up from big 
national gatherings into smaller regional and local 
affairs in which more intimate contacts are possible. 


Norge’s Viking Club Awards: Pennwood clocks, Elgin 

watches, and a series of pins and charms are among the spe- 

cial awards offered by Norge Division of Borg-Warner Corpora- 
tion, for outstanding salesmanship. 


times during the year from July 1 to July 1 receive a prize— 
usually some sales aid. 

Production Corps: Composed of agents who produce during 
the year $100,000 or more of business, the award being a certificate 
the color of which indicates the different classes of production. 
Colors are: Gold, $1,000,000 or more; blue, $750,000 to $1,- 
000,000; red, $500,000 to $750,000; green, $250,000 to $500,- 
000; silver, $200,000 to $250,000; and bronze, $100,000 to 
$200,000. 

Norge Division of Borg-Warner Corporation has a “Viking 
Club.” A salesman becomes a member after selling ten Norge 
refrigerators or other Norge products at retail within a calendar 
year. A wholesale man must sell five times that many—or 50 
products—at wholesale, to attain membership. 

The membership application must be approved by the sales- 
man’s dealer and distributor, and he must show to whom the ten 
sales are made, the dates of sale, models sold, etc. After a man 
has become a member, he is then eligible to earn an honor award 
which is presented to him after he has earned 100 points on the 
sale of Norge products within the year. Point values vary for 
different models and different products, although one point ap- 
proximates $100 of retail sales value. A wholesale man must 
— five times as many points as a retail man to earn a similar 
award. 

After a man has earned sufficient points to merit an honor 
award, he sends in his application on a regular form provided 
for that purpose, giving complete details of the sales. This ap- 
plication must also be approved by the dealer and distributer and 
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THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Sales “Diplomas”: Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company spon- 

sors a series of salesmen’s “clubs,” each of which has a special- 

color insignia. This one is given to salesmen who close a 
$1,000,000 worth of business or more in a year. 


is referred to the Norge divisional manager for his approval. 

If the application is approved, the salesman receives a choice 
of six different awards: A pocket watch, wrist watch, diamond 
ring, diamond pin, diamond charm, or a desk set consisting of a 
clock and two pens. 

Norge’s Viking Club now numbers some 3,500 members, of 
whom more than 500 are “Chieftains,’”’ or men who have at- 
tained 100 points and have earned honor awards. 

Royal Typewriter Company has two honor organizations: ‘The 
Honor Legion,” and the “M. A. D.” (machine-a-day) Club. 
Membership in the Honor Legion is awarded to the 55 men in 
the organization who have the highest percentages of quota for 
each month. The highest man is “Commander” for the month, 
the next four highest, “Captains.” A pin is awarded to every 
man who is elected to the Legion and five months’ consecutive 
membership entitles a salesman to a diamond studded pin. 

The M. A. D. Club is nearly 30 years old, having been founded 
in 1906. A ring is given to every member, as is also a certificate 
signed by the president and vice-president of the company. 

Cudahy Packing Company has founded an honor award plan 
upon the story, “The Go-Getter,” by Peter B. Kyne. It is called 
“The Order of the Blue Vase.” It is open to all male employes of 
the company, and election to membership is based upon unusual 
or outstanding accomplishment, whether it be in sales, accounting 
or operating divisions. 

The Supreme Council of the Order of the Blue Vase has its 
headquarters in Chicago, and all affairs of the Order are cleared 
through it. Regional directors are spotted at key points throughout 
the country: Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Atlanta, etc. 

At the present time there are some 700 members of the Order 
of the Blue Vase. An annual meeting is held by the regional 
offices and the Supreme Council on the last Saturday of February 
of each year, at which time the candidates for the order are 
formally initiated. Upon initiation each member is presented 
with a record of his achievement and is given a Blue Vase as a 
symbol of his membership, as well as a lapel pin for street wear. 

Cudahy has one additional degree of honor in the Order of 
the Blue Vase known as the “Honor Legion.” To be elected to 
this group, a man must first be a member of the Order of the 
Blue Vase and then must perform some conspicuous service in 
the interest of the company. Initiation into the Honor Legion 
takes place in the Supreme Council only, and any member elected 
is brought to Chicago for initiation. 

To encourage district managers to do a well-rounded selling 
job, Household Paper Products, Inc., of Detroit, offers a gold 
cup trophy for each of 13 four-week periods in the year, to the 
most efficient district supervisor. Efficiency is based on net increase 
in salesmen, on the average order turned in by salesmen, and on 
the percentage of active salesmen each week. The district mana- 
ger who receives the best rating in these three departments re- 
ceives the cup. Naturally, the man scoring lowest is the winner, 
the lowest possible score being three, representing first place in 
each of these three departments. 

Since Household Paper Products, Inc., is a direct selling busi- 
ness, it is of vital importance that new men are constantly being 
added to the selling force. It is equally important that some of 
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these men, who are inclined to be somewhat independe: 
made to send in orders consistently each week. 

A second award goes each year to the district manager wi, 
district produces the highest sales volume in the company. 
is a gold ring with the company crest upon it. Of it, Oscar F 
Keydel, Jr., of the company’s sales department, says, “The ri; 
seems to be valued very highly because the leading group of 
district managers usually put up a stiff battle for the honor. A 
second similar ring is awarded to the district manager who pro. 
duces the highest average sales volume per sample outfit charged 
to the district. We emphasize this in order to hold down our 
investment per dollar of sales.” 

Upson Quality Products Incorporated last year conducted a 
sales contest during the last three months of the year. In antici- 
pation of the annual sales meeting, a special quota was assigned 
to each of the salesmen with the understanding that the five high 
men would be seated at the president's table at the annual banquet. 
The next five men would be seated with the vice-president. The 
next, with the secretary-treasurer. The next, with the director of 
sales. 

The remaining men were known as “Dead Horses” and seated 
by themselves, separated by a considerable distance from the rest 
of the organization. It was also announced that the president 
would personally present those men who were seated at his 
table with a personal gift and each of the other officers would do 
likewise. The “Dead Horses” were forced to wear placards 
around their necks. The stunt, according to H. R. Shedd, direc- 
tor of sales, aroused quite a bit of interest on the part of the 
field force. 

Trips to Europe, Bermuda and elsewhere seem to be growing 
in popularity as special awards. Martin-Senour Company offered 


Glory for the Branches: 
Remington Rand’s Sys- 
tems Division presents 
district offices with this 
wall plaque in recogni- 
tion of breaking quotas. 


Frigidaire Prize:  Be- 
cause almost every man 
wants to own a fine 
watch, this item is a fa- 
vored award for superior 
sales performance. This 
one happens to be a 
specially engraved Ham- 
ilton used by Frigidaire. 


such a trip a year or two ago to stimulate activity among their 
jobbers’ salesmen, with good results. The refrigeration depart- 
ment of General Electric annually takes all quota-breakers in 
their distributing organizations for a Bermuda outing. Timken 
took members of their “Hundred Point Club” on a cruise to Cuba. 

Remington Rand during the past year offered a beautiful elec- 
tric desk clock to each Systems Equipment salesman who turned 
in a volume of $33,600 for the 12 months. At the same time 
trophy plaques in silver or in bronze went to the branch managers 
who attained a stipulated sales rating. Everything from trips to 
Europe to fountain pens has been offered by Remington during 
special sales drives, but, for the most part, awards are either 
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We'll show you how to gain Greater Volume 


per dealer and salesman without increasing 


your Selling Expense 


Custom Built 
SALES CONTEST 


Designed along permanent fraternal 
lines backed by unusual merchandise 
awards will do it . .. the return 
of this coupon will prove it! 


Not next year, not next Spring . . . but right now, 
before December 31st . . . you can excite greater volume 
by organizing a custom-built sales contest for your dealers 
and salesmen . . . one that will make this their happiest 
Christmas . . . one that will actually cut down your total 
selling cost. 


We do the entire job or any part of it for you. . . 
provide custom-built theme and copy toned to your par- 
ticular selling arguments . . . prepare and print broad- 
sides, bulletins, contest rules, books of awards, sales instruc- 
tions, training manuals, news tabloids, bulletins, progress 
charts, award report forms. 


We provide the most sparkling list of awards, carefully 
selected to appeal to every salesman and his family . . . 
with quick shipment to winners. 


We show you how to surely perpetuate the stimulation 
aroused by such an immediate contest in a permanent fra- 
ternity of sales leaders, identified and emblemed so they 
stand out enviously among friends and business associates. 


We prove the increased volume you can anticipate from 
dealers and salesmen by showing you records of results 
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which some of the biggest companies in the country, our 
clients, have gained. 


We handle everything. We are the leading designers 
of custom-built sales incentive campaigns . and by 
custom-built we mean contests that‘are fitted to you rather 
than some standardized campaign that was “old stuff” in 
general use ten years ago. 


If you really want to increase your volume before 
December 31st . . . if you want to be among the leaders 
who have felt the stimulating benefit of our service . . . 
if you want to end up the year with extra net profit—fill 
out this coupon. Business is brighter—let us help you. 
make the most of it! 


Burr Patterson & Auld 


COMPANY 
2301—16th St. Detroit, Michigan 


DAVID H. GLASS 
Burr Patterson & Auld Company 
2301—16th St., Detroit, Mich. 


Send it along. I dare you to show us how we can gain 
greater sales volume at lower selling cost before December 
31lst—and I mean 1935. Certainly, we're interested in 
staging a sales contest at once if you can convince us that 
a “custom-built” one will turn the trick. 
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cash prizes or honor trophies. Where merchandise is used, the 
salesman usually has a choice of prizes. 

Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company has four “Linton 
Cups,” named after the company president, which are won by 
the leading agencies in each of four groups representing the 
major geographical divisions of the country, during a special 
drive known as “President's Month.” The leading agents in 
each local group are given the privilege of choosing between 
a leather travel kit and a set of three books: “The Go-Giver,” 
by Vash Young, “The Logic of Life Insurance,” by Paul Speicher, 
and “What Makes People Buy?” by Donald Laird. 

Denney Tag Company favors trips to the factory, with all 
expenses paid, as awards for outstanding sales performance. The 
Todd Company has a traveling trophy which becomes the perma- 
nent possession of the branch which wins it most often in 12 
periods out of the 13 which make up Todd’s 13-period calendar. 
Todd also has a “Legion of Honor,” in which awards are made 
progressively at different stages of sales achievement, beginning 
with simple emblems, and going on through pencils, fountain 
pens, life insurance policies, rings and, finally, fine watches. 


Sales Contest Ideas 
from Near and Far 


A summary of contest plans used recently by Magnus 
Chemical Company, Edison General Electric Appli- 
ance Company, Stewart-Warner, Seminole Paper 
Corporation, Gerlach-Barklow, Timken, and others. 


The Best of 100 Magnus 
Chemical Contests 


AGNUS CHEMICAL COMPANY, Garwood, New 
Jersey, has conducted an average of five sales contests 
each year since the firm has been in business—since 
1921, to be exact. In that time they have learned much 
about what constitutes a successful contest. 

Their most recent contest—an “Auto Sweepstakes’’—operated 
over a nine-week period between July 1 and August 31, set a 
new all-time high in sales for the company. A full description 
of this contest will be included later in this section. 

Meanwhile, some of the conclusions reached by W. M. Campbell, 
president of Magnus, out of his experience in operating more than 
100 sales contests, should be of special interest to company execu- 
tives in other lines of business who want to step up the efficiency 
of their contests. 

“We have found,” Mr. Campbell told SALES MANAGEMENT, 
“that the value of the prizes is not the most important factor in 
any contest—the men definitely are interested in the glory of win- 
ning. We use both merchandise and cash prizes. We get team 
interest into most of our contests and, in the most recent one, we 
got the interest of the whole organization into the competition by 
including many of the office workers, both men and women, in the 
set-up. 

“Most of our contests have been built on familiar contest ideas— 
baseball, cross country races, and so on. In every case we promote 
the event through frequent mailings from the home office, usually 
on special letterheads purchased from one or two companies who 
specialize in such materials. There’s always a large quota board 
in the home office, and usually week-to-week prizes as well as 
grand prizes, to maintain continuous interest. 

“We are especially careful to arrange contest point awards so 
that the men are paid for what we want them to do—a well- 
rounded selling job in addition to the making of sales quotas. 
Likewise, points are so arranged that the leaders can’t walk off 
with all the prizes. In the Auto Sweepstakes, 32 out of the total 
of 52 men won prizes, while 21 made quota or better.” 

The “Auto Sweepstakes” well exemplifies Mr. Campbell's idea 
of what a contest should be. 

For this event, quotas for the 52 men in the chemical division 
(they sell direct to industry) were based on sales for April and 
May of this year, with a 10% increase added. Inasmuch as a 
contest during these two months had resulted in record sales for 
the 60 days, these quotas might be considered high. June, too, 
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had set another record “high,” so the sales force had a real 

challenge to meet during the July-August contest period. The 

sales force actually came through with a 10% imcrease over the 

quota set, bringing 1935 sales for the firm 34% ahead of 1934 

for an all-time record in the firm’s business history. And 1934 was 

a record year. 

The 52 men were divided into four teams of 13 men each— 
the “Blue Streaks,” “Green Devils,” ‘Yellow Comets” and ‘Orange 
Flashes.” Instead of picking the team captains from the sales 
force, as had been the practice in many previous contests, Mr, 
Campbell appointed four “inside” men as captains: The company 
chemist, the sales promotion manager, the treasurer, and the adver- 
tising manager. Three girls from the office force were then assigned 
to each team. 

“When the salesmen themselves were made captains,” Mr. 
Campbell pointed out, “they were so busy they didn’t have time 
to write many letters to team members, or do anything else to 
maintain interest and spur the men on to greater effort. The 
office men did, however, and during the Sweepstakes they got out 
all sorts of bulletins and other mailings to the members of their 
group. 

The schedule of prizes: 

Grand Prizes: (for highest number of points) First, $25; second, 
$15; third, $10. 

Special Prizes: To any man achieving 100% of quota who did not 
win one of the grand prizes, a choice of six broadcloth shirts 
or 12 pairs of ladies’ silk stockings. 

Weekly Prizes: Two broadcloth shirts or four pairs of silk 
stockings were offered weekly to the man achieving the largest 
gain in per cent of quota. In case of ties, duplicate prizes 
were awarded. 

In addition to the weekly first prize, there were other prizes 
awarded for the best showings in weekly percentage of weekly 
quota.? 

20% or over—Two shirts. 
19%—Three pairs of stockings. 
18%—Two dozen packages of Magnus shaving cream. 


Girls Behind the Guns: 


One of the features of the most 

successful sales contest ever sponsored by the Magnus 

Chemical Company was the assignment of office workers to 

various teams of salesmen. See attached article for some of 
this company’s effective contest ideas. 


Team Prizes: One broadcloth shirt or two pairs of ladies’ silk 
stockings to each member of the winning team. 
To each of the office girls on the winning team: 
dozen pairs of silk stockings. 
To the captain of the winning team: $10 in cash. 
The weekly Booby-Prize: A 10-cent store model of the “Fresh 
Air Taxicab” to the man who is in the rear of the entire 
procession. (This man was dubbed “Amos.’’) 
The point system used: 


One-half 


For each 1% of quota gained............... 1 point 
ee I i 5 ccc coed esceaeenwowens 2 points 
ee LS hoa kv bank hens eaunan 5 points 
aia aan iein.ath Geisha a lie bae'aes 10 points 
ai ie baiarin dials winds w biake 2 points 
Penalty for less than 3 orders a week......... 10 points 
Bonus points awarded: 
For making 50% of quota.................. 10 points 
For making 75% of quota.................. 25 points 
For making 90% of quota.................. 35 points 
For making 100% of quota................. 50 points 
For each 19% over 100%. .......cccccccccccs 5 points 


1 With the contest running over 9 weeks, obviously 11% of the contest 
quota represents the weekly quota. 11%, therefore, represents the weekly par. 

2 Second order of a new account. 

3 Standard reports which the company seeks to get on 


; ‘ industrial 
Prospects covering the way Magnus chemicals are being used. 
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America’s Traditional 


Gift Award 
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HAMILTON WATCH 


LANCASTER 


DIRECTOR OF SALES 


To My Fellow Sales Directors: 


COMPANY 
° PA. 


Oct. 10, 1935 


What is the best sales contest prize? What makes the most appropriate 
service award? ‘These are pertinent questions periodically in hundreds 


of American industries. 


of ownership. 


The success of any gift is dependent on pride 


Many of America’s outstanding industrial leaders, after long research, 
have turned to Hamilton watches, year after year, as the ideal gift award. 
Here are some of the reasons that leaders of American business have 
now and then passed on to me: 


“We have found that Hamilton is considered the finest American 
watch—each one, regardless of model, is a most valuable, accurate, 
full-jeweled masterpiece of the watchmaking craft, packaged in a 


precious metal case. 


employees.” 


It is fully appreciated as such by all our 


“A noticeable reduction in labor turn-over was experienced by us 
when we started five years ago to make Hamilton awards to our 
ten and twenty-five year service group.” 


“The pride of our salesmen who have won Hamilton watches in 
our recent sales contest is great. They recognize them as standards 
of excellence and the continued accurate time service these watches 
give them, day after day and year after year, is a constant reminder 
of the notable gift-giving occasion.” 


Knowing well the high standards which we jealously guard in our fac- 
tory, I humbly feel that such high praise has been justly earned by our 
product. I am confident that the use of Hamilton Watches will contribute 
much to the success of any merchandising contest. 


WATCH 


Respectfully, 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 


COMPANY 


Director of Sales 
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At least three mailings a week went out from the home office 
to keep interest in the contest at high pitch. The letterheads and 
other mailing pieces used all carried out the automobile race idea— 
vivid with color, gay with illustrations carrying the impression 
of speed, profuse with auto race terminology. Weekly points- 
earned and complete team and individual standings were reported 
as rapidly as they could be compiled. Small mimeographed re- 
productions of the race track pictured in the center of the home 
office quota board, with small cars to represent the various sales- 
men, served as a pictorial record of progress and weekly mailing. 
Brief cut-outs of racing cars, spark plugs, etc., carried short, 
timely messages from the president's office. 

Some of the team captains wrote especially fine letters to the 
men, urging more intelligent use of sales tools, giving tips on how 
to handle prospects using competitive products, suggesting more 
demonstrations, and otherwise constructively pushing the salesmen 
to greater accomplishment. 

The results we have already reported—32 men won prizes and 
21 made quota or better. One man won 14 shirts! 

The contest idea is carried out in half a dozen or more different 
versions in the Magnus organization, so sold is Mr. Campbell on 
the value of offering extra incentives for fine sales work. 

There is an ‘“Order-a-Day Club,” to which a salesman is elected 
when he has turned in one order on each of 15 consecutive working 
days. 

Even more interesting than this, however, is Magnus’ ‘‘First Re- 
peat Contest,” which is now in its fourteenth year. A “‘first repeat,” 
as we explained in a previous footnote, is an order received from 
a buyer who has purchased Magnus materials only once before. 
The ‘First Repeat Contest’’ puts a premium on these orders and 
thus encourages salesmen to get one-time buyers on the road to 
becoming regular customers. Prizes are awarded at the end of 
the year for the best showing in this specific line of sales per- 
formance. 

Almost every business has the problem of excessive account 
turnover. Yet not many seem to have worked out any practical 
idea for paying a premium to salesmen who can and do hold their 
accounts year in and year out and progressively build them up. 

Magnus does this through a “Ratio of Repeat Contest,’’ which 
likewise is a year-around affair. For this the men are divided 
into two groups, the older men constituting group 1. Naturally 
these men, having more accounts, and having been in the field 
longer, have a harder job to do on maintenance of a good ratio 
of repeat than the younger men who have fewer accounts. 

If a man has had, we'll say, 41 first repeats in 1934, and thus 
far in 1935 has 29, then his ratio of accomplishment for this year 
to date is .707%. Yearly prizes are awarded on best standings 
in these groups. 

A long-range contest—'‘The Five Year Contest’—tops off 
Magnus’ contest program. This was started during the depths of 
the depression, and a permanent wallboard in the president's office 
records year-to-year progress. At the end of the period some 
very substantial prize will be awarded. 


Edison G.-E. Uses Gambling Lure 
to Make Men Sell Whole Line 


FFICIALS of Edison General Electric Appliance Company, 
Inc., of Chicago, are firm believers in the salesmen’s 
contest idea. In a campaign running four months this 
year, through March, April, May and June, remarkable 
results were obtained in what was called a “Deal Me In” plan. 

Cash prizes were given. The contest was operated under poker 
rules. A special deck of cards was set aside for each man and a 
card was given to each salesman making a sale as follows: 

Ace—for the sale of a fry kettle. 

King—for the sale of a meat grill. 

Queen—for the sale of a toaster grill. 

Jack—for the sale of an automatic griddle. 

Ten—for the sale of any device pulling 10 kw. or over. 

Deuces were wild and were given for the sale of any bake oven 
pulling 5 kw. or over. Other cards in the deck were earned for 
minor sales rated according to value of the sale. 

Grant Call, manager of the hotel and bakery division, explained 
that the idea was developed to induce the salesmen “not to 
specialize in one or two items, but to get them to make an effort 
to sell the whole line.”’ 

Each salesman was given a desk easel and on this, in full sight 
at all times, he kept his “best hand’’ racked. The man who made 
the best hand each week won $15. The best hand for the month 
got $35. The hands were posted each week in the home office and 
all of the high men got a bit of glory while the low men had to 
face a certain amount of unfavorable publicity. 
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Poker Faces Failed: 
Low men in Edison's 
“Deal Me In” con- 
test had to face a 
bit of unfavorable 
publicity, high men 
got a chance to crow, 
when salesmen’s 
“hands” were posted 
in the home office 
each week. Each 
card in a suit repre- 
sented the sale of a 
specific electrical ap- 
pliance; deuces were 
wild and given for 
the sale of any prod- 
uct pulling 5 kw., and 
over. The perennial 
lure of a royal flush 
made men sell a di- 
versity of appliances, 
instead of concentrat- 
ing on one item. 


CUZZORT 


HUGGINS 


PEARSON 


ROECKER 


VIENNEAU 


“Power companies have had to face lower rates and heavier 
taxes,” Mr. Call said to a representative of SM. “Their problem, 
then, was to build a heavier load. More commercial equipment 
seemed to be one way of meeting the situation. 

“Our apparatus output, then, is linked up very closely with the 
businesses of about 600 electric power companies. To get the 
idea over we went into a detailed analysis of what this method of 
cooking would do for the food service business; what it would do 
for the power company by increasing its load. We talked product 
and economy. 

“Our men, keyed up with a carefully prepared sales campaign, 
with plenty of convincing data, and the added impetus of the 
contest, went out and increased the kw. connected in the first six 
months of 1935 by 178%.” 

Carrying on the contest idea, Edison General Electric Appliance 
Company launched another contest on September 1 based on foot- 
ball. This will run to December 1. The idea is the selection of 
an ‘All-American Team’ from among its salesmen. 

Each salesman is assigned a quota of “‘yards’’ to be gained and 
the yards are based on unit sales. The sale of a new counter fry 
kettle, for example, is translated into a gain of 2.6 yards; each 
automatic electric grill, according to kw. hours, from 1.3 to 1.6 
yards, and so on down through the list of items. 

Special mailing pieces, some handsomely illustrated and in color, 
others in black and white, with samples of letters for various 
kinds of merchandisers, are all in the salesman’s kit. Some of the 
better pieces carry testimonial letters from various restaurateurs 
who have “gone electric.” 

A. A. McVittie, of McVittie’s restaurants, Denver, called the 
industry's “greatest showman,” gave a letter; Roy Cooley, presi- 
dent of Cooley’s Cupboards, Inc., Evanston, Ill., and director of 
the National Restaurant Association, gave another. There are other 
personal letters from widely separated points. 

Booklets tell how to ‘‘keep the chairs filled,” recipes tell how to 
make especially savory waffles, griddle cakes, etc., and how to 
sell “long profit items.’’ A paragraph aimed at the food dispenser: 

“Steaks and chops with that ‘sealed-in’ flavor only 
broiling from both sides at once can produce, or with 
that delicately striped appearance and savory taste only 
contact broiling by electric charcoal type method can 
assure—bring customers back for more and make your 
broiled meats the talk of the town.” 

“A sales contest must pay out all the way,” said Mr. Call 
“With us we must make our sales profitable to the user of the 
equipment, to the power company and the salesman. To the sales- 
man the profit must be definite. The contest idea is to give some 
definite, immediate reward for good work done.” 
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Stewart-Warner Men Fight to 
Finish in “Poker Game” 


HE Stewart-Warner Corporation conducted a retail sales 

contest during the Spring refrigerator season for its dealers 

and their retail salesmen which, judged by the results, ap- 

parently had all the requisites of a successful promotional 
activity of this kind. 

This was the National Poker Game Contest, (Copyrighted, John 
Kumler, Buckley-Dement Company) in which playing cards were 
earned by retail salesmen for sales of Stewart-Warner refrigerators. 
Each card, regardless of denomination, represented a given number 
of points redeemable in merchandise. In addition, cash prizes 
were awarded to the contestants submitting the best poker hands. 

It was the drawing of additional cards (by making additional 
sales) that provided a continued interest which kept the contest 
in high gear during its entire period. Each card earned not only 
increased the value of the merchandise prizes the salesman could 
select, but there was a sporting chance that the “next” card would 
complete a poker hand which might win a share of the jack pot 
cash prizes. 

“The salesman simply couldn’t lose—even though his poker 
hand did not pay off, he still had merchandise prizes coming for 
the cards he had won,” said A. H. Kessler of the Stewart-Warner 
tadio and refrigerator sales department. “Everybody got something 
—proportionate in value to efforts and results. This was, in our 
opinion, a prime requisite. 

“We also established a definite period of registration which 
automatically put all contestants on the same basis insofar as the 
period of their sales activity was concerned. This registration 
required the home address of the salesman (most important), and 
the signatures of both the dealer and the distributor. These regis- 
tration cards not only gave us an accurate mailing list, but were 
also designed to serve as a record card on which we posted weekly 
sales and the number of playing cards issued. 


What Prizes Do Salesmen Want? 


“We required weekly reports from all contestants, showing date 
of sale, name of purchaser, model and serial number of the refrig- 
erator. All reports were signed by the dealer and cleared through 
the Stewart-Warner distributor for his territory. 

“The playing cards which we issued against the sales report 
were individually sealed in an envelope with a small slot exposing 
a portion of the plain back. After sealing, the cards were 
thoroughly shuffled (about ten decks at a time) and then stacked. 
On the exposed portion of the back, the name of the salesman and 
the date of the sales report was written with indelible ink. Thus, 
the ‘dealer’ had no knowledge of the denomination of the cards 
being sent. 

“In addition to the continued interest which the drawing of 
cards provided, each contestant received three mailings each week 
from the factory during the entire period of the contest. On 
Tuesday, we sent him a piece of attractive contest literature; on 
Friday, a bulletin listing the names of all salesmen who had earned 
five cards or more. The third mailing consisted of the playing 
cards themselves. He simply couldn't get away from this barrage. 

“Ten days before the game was over, we sent each player printed 
forms—one for ordering his merchandise prizes, another for listing 
the poker hands submitted for jack pot cash prizes. Self-addressed 
envelopes for making returns, and detailed instructions were also 
supplied. These forms robbed the contest of the usual ‘wind-up’ 
headaches. Merchandise orders could be checked quickly and 
forwarded to the premium house, and listing of the poker hands 
enabled the judges to determine winners in one short afternoon. 

“We placed much stress on the date all poker hands had to be at 
the factory to permit us to make an early announcement of contest 
winners. Late returns were practically negligible, but even at this 
date approximately 10% of the players have not redeemed their 
merchandise prizes. 

“As expected, several hands of equal value were received, but the 
contest rules had provided for this contingency. The player who 
completed his hand earliest (per date on back of card) received 
the cash. The 17 high hands in each of the three contest zones 
shared in the jack pot, making a total of 51 cash prizes nationally. 

“The question is often asked, what does the average salesman 
select when the choice of merchandise prizes is left to him? Based 
upon two contests, we have found that wearing apparel comes 
first—shirts, socks, sweaters, and raincoats. Secondly, come items 
for the home—bathroom scales, clocks, sheets and pillow cases, 
table lamps, towels and small rugs. The third choice includes pen 
and pencil sets, brief cases and small luggage. We have not found 
sport items being ordered in any appreciable quantities; however, 
croquet sets are very popular in the Southern territory. 

“In selecting or preparing a prize catalog, items which can- 
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MOHAWK CARPET 
MILLS SAY THAT 
THEIR SECOND SALES 


CONTEST WENT 
OVER EVEN BIGGER 
THAN THE FIRST 


THEY SHOWED Goop 
JUDGMENT, FIRST, IN 
THEIR CHOICE OF 
PRIZES ; SECOND IN 
REPEATING WITH THE 

SAME ONES 


ES, the salesmen who won in the Mohawk 

Carpet Mills’ First contest were so enthu- 
siastic about the prizes (Parker Vacumatic Pens), 
and the salesmen who DIDN’r were so envious, 
that the management decided to give the men 
another chance, with this result—look! 


“IT am very glad to advise you that the new 
Parker Vacumatic Pens were so successful as sales- 
men’s prizes last Fall that we repeated the con- 
test this Spring with even greater success.” 

So writes E. Gerry Tuttle, Mgr. Adv. & Sales 
Promotion of the famous Mohawk Carpet Mills. 


And the Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company had the same experience—giving Parker 
Vacumatic Pens in the FIRST contest, and the 
Parker Laminated Pearl Pencils to match in the 
SECOND contest. 

The new Parker Vacumatic is the revolutionary 
sacless pen that doesn’t run dry, ever, unless you 
let it. For its ink level is ever-visible—shows when 
to refill—and besides, this miracle pen holds 102% 
more ink than old styles, because there are 14 
less parts. 


WRITE PARKER FOR INDUSTRIAL DISCOUNTS 


and be sure to include the name of your dealer so that ship- 
ment can come through him. Use this 


REMINDER COUPON 


attached to your letterhead. Address The Parker Pen Co., 
Dept. 714, Janesville, Wis. 
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not be broken or damaged in shipment should be featured. Items 
which may require service should be kept at a minimum—the 
reason being obvious. A complete description of the item should 
be given to avoid complaints of the prize not being as represented, 
and to keep requests for an exchange at nil. 

“The factors which contributed to the success of our National 

Poker Game Contest were (1) careful initial planning; (2) the 
proper machinery to handle the routine promptly; (3) the definite 
award of merchandise prizes for each contestant who sold a min- 
imum of three refrigerators; (4) the ‘continuous interest’ element 
which kept the boys working to get that ‘next’ card for a possible 
winning hand; (5) the sporting chance to win a share of the cash 
jack pot; (6) the barrage of weekly standing bulletins, and contest 
literature and finally, (7) a ‘side contest’ for distributor salesmen 
which kept them ‘plugging’ the game with their dealers and retail 
men. 
“Our files are chock-full of friendly, personal letters from retail 
salesmen all over the country—the men who sell our products. The 
contest promoted much correspondence with these men, and they 
feel that they know us better. We likewise feel that we can 
count upon their continued effort and loyalty.” 


Es 


Each Salesman His Own Santa: In this simple but effective 

contest, built around the Christmas Savings Club idea, each 

salesman competes only with himself, and he knows his exact 
standing at all times. 


Men Compete with Own Records 
in this “Christmas Savings Club” 


(a4 AKE it simple” and “Give merchandise prizes wher- 
ever practical’”—these are the two cardinal rules for 
successful contests as set up by Albert F. Cade, 
Eastern sales manager, The Gerlach-Barklow Com- 

any. 

' This company, with a sales force of 200 men, has staged many 

different types of contests. “Through all of them,” says Mr. 

Cade, “one elemental truth stands out: The complex contest, with 

its excess baggage of intricate rules and conditions and involved 

systems of point scoring, nose dives of its own sheer weight. In 
contrast, the simple A-B-C kind, quickly grasped, and appealing to 

Mr. Average Salesman, usually goes over.” 

Mr. Cade believes that in a selling organization made up of 
men of widely different calibre, the best form of contest is one in 
which the salesman competes only with himself, and in such a way 
that he always knows just how he stands. This, he thinks, is an 
element of vital importance, because in a general contest it is 
likely to be a matter of many days before the salesman can even be 
told his first-week standing. As a result, unless he is a leader, 
and knows it, his interest quickly lags until finally it reaches the 
vanishing point. 

“On the other hand,” Mr. Cade points out, “in a contest in 
which a salesman’s only rival is Old Man Quota or his big Brother 
Bogey, there is none of this element of suspended doubt. He 
knows—and so does his district or home office as soon as his 
reports are received—whether he is above par or below, whether 
he is losing or winning. Thus, unless he drops so far behind as 
to be hopelessly out of reach of a prize, he can be inspired right 
up to the last. 

“An example of a salesman’s contest reduced to its simplest 
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possible terms, and yet one which has always aroused a high 
degree of interest throughout our sales organization from ‘star’ to 
‘cub,’ is afforded by our annual Christmas Savings Club in which 
the salesmen are given the opportunity of collecting an extra 
dividend on their Fall business by winning Christmas presents for 
their families. 

“In its operation, every salesman is given a quota representing the 
minimum amount of business he is expected to write during the 
contest period. At the same time he is also given a pass book in 
the Gerlach-Barklow Christmas Savings Bank in which his account 
is opened with an initial deposit of 250 credits to promote 
Christmas thrift. Then as the contest gets under way, the Bank 
deposits to his account one Christmas Club credit for each dollar 
of sales. Bonus credits are also awarded for consistent production. 
The salesman receives a weekly summary of his credit winnings by 
means of a ‘deposit slip’ which, in turn, he enters in his pass book. 

“At the end of the contest the salesman adds up the credits 
shown by his pass book, deducts his quota, and the remaining 
balance then represents his net credits which are redeemable in 
merchandise prizes from the Bank’s Christmas Club catalog. This 
catalog contains a wide variety of quality merchandise designed for 
both personal and household use. Each item is ‘priced’ in terms of 
credits, and as many different articles may be selected as will 
add up to the total of the salesman’s credit winnings. 

“An interesting sidelight is to be found in the items of merchan- 
dise that have proved most popular in similar contests in the past. 
High in favor are 32-piece sets of dishes that are attractively 
decorated and yet comparatively inexpensive. In one Christmas 
contest 22 such sets were selected from among 53 prize-winners. 
Blankets and comforts might be placed second on the popularity 
list, followed in quick succession by such other articles of house- 
hold use as silverware, bath towel sets, electric waffle irons and 
toasters, and small rugs. 

“Thus a salesman’s award for accomplishment becomes an item 
of use in his household—unlike the cash prize that is “here today 
and gone tomorrow’—and then daily, perhaps, it reminds him of 
past achievement and inspires him to greater future effort.” 


Seminole Finds Sport Contests 
Keep Men from Going Stale 


EMINOLE PAPER CORPORATION, of Chicago, usually 
holds about four salesmen’s contests each year. Those liked 
best have been built around games or sporting events. One 
of the most recent, and most successful, was a baseball con- 

test. Last Fall a similar idea based on football was used with 
similar success. Still another was built around another great 
American institution—poker. 

When the baseball contest was started H. H. Heisler, contest 
and promotion maestro, cracked down with a scheme to give the 
salesmen special awards in cash and trophies. Salesmen from all 
parts of the United States were divided into baseball nines. They 
were given personality, and the teams given names. 

In the contest, for example, were such teams as the Tigers, 
Athletics, White Sox, Yankees and Red Sox. Likewise a star 
salesman, Leo Lorig, because “Larrapin’ Leo’ Lorig. Other players 
were “Pie” Barfield, “Bucky” Greenspahn, “Pepper’’ Conroy, 
“Hack” Marsh and “Dizzy” Tolf. 

Having gotten the teams lined up and the monickers set the next 
thing was how to play the game. It seems that about the only 
thing the boys had to look out for were base hits. So let’s quote 
from the weekly sports sheet sent the men, the Four Star Final: 

Boston, July 13—The Red Sox came through in the sixth inning 

with a_ total of 33 bases, consisting of an eight-bagger by ‘‘Big 
Boy’’ Smith; seven bases by ‘‘Pie’’ Barfield, and his first home 
run clout for the season by Sammy Weiss. 

Capt. ‘“‘Larrupin’ Leo’’ Lorig went into a slump, his total con- 


tribution to the score being only three bases. Williams, Guillame 
and Nesson each drove in triples. 
Philadelphia, July 12—Pete Pettus continues his streak by coming 
up with a total of twelve bases to lead his team in batting during 
the sixth inning. ‘‘Pepper’’ Conroy and ‘‘Wild Bill’’ Milligan 
finished in handsome style with 6 and 7 bases respectively. 
Detroit, July 13—The Detroit Tigers, aided materially by the 
consistent hitting of ‘‘Rabbit’’ Stoltz, who bobbed up with another 
ten bagger, continue to hold second place. Jackie Drouillard, the 
league's leading first baseman, boosted his total up to 49 bases for 
the six innings so far played. 
Chicago, July 12—The league-leading White Sox continue on 
their rampage, rolling up a score of 51 bases in the sixth inning 
led by that heavy hitter, ‘‘Bucky’’ Greenspahn, who tacked another 
15 bases onto his score. 
In explanation of the above, which looks like spree-batting, it 
may be said that a base hit corresponded to a certain unit of sales, 
fixed in advance of the “game.” In order to bring about a just 


distribution of prizes some of the ground rules governing awards 
were: 
1—To the pitcher scoring the greatest number of base hits, $25. 
2—To the catcher, ditto, $15. 
3—To the infielder, ditto, $10. 
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PREMIUMS LIKE THESE 


gain new 


eustomers 
* 


IF the person who receives your 
premium shows it with pride to 
someone else,the premium has the 
ee . additional value of advertising your 
Cigarette case with roll cover product to others and gaining new Globe with 
of a Bakelite Material customers for it. Premiums like the Bakelite Molded base and ring 
items shown here, articles which 
combine the beauty of Bakelite 
Molded with everyday usefulness, 
are sure to invite the question 
“Where did you get it?” 
The cigarette case would be used 
and seen many times a day. The 
cocktail shaker and tray could 
not fail to catch the approving eye 
of those to whom hospitality is 
being extended. And what man 
would not like to own the compact ~—— me 
Cocktail shaker and tray toilet kit; and in these stirring days Airguide for temperature and humidity 
with Bakelite Molded trim the up-to-date globe. with Bakelite Molded cuse 
Perhaps, in the opinion of the 
public, the most desirable feature 
of all of these articles is that all are 
made entirely or largely of Bakelite 
Molded which assures their dura- 
bility and lasting beauty of color 
and finish. “Bakelite” is a name that 
the public knows and has confi- 
dence in. Use it to your advantage 
by offering premiums made of 
Bakelite Materials. Write to us for 
4 die list No. 26 of these premium articles, 
Compact toilet kit with Bakelite with the names and addresses of Candlesticks with bases 
Molded containers and brush backs the manufacturers. of Bakelite Molded and chromium 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


BAKELITE 


ear (8 


PThe registered trode morks shown obove distinguish moteriols (BY arn coc NW rymbo! 20s the infnlim 
@orutoctured by Bakelite Corporction. Unde the copite! “8 ts the number of presen! ond tutwe weet of botelie Corporetion s products” 


THE MATERIAL OF aa THOUSAND USES 
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4—To the outfielder, ditto, $10. 

In addition, $5 extra each week to the player making the out- 
standing play of the week. On top of this, a beautiful gold 
engraved medallion went to each member of the championship 
team. 

Should a regular player be out of the game for a week because 
of injuries, or sickness, a pinch hitter could be thrown into the 
breach. On each team the pitcher acted as captain. Besides this, 
each team had a coach in the person of an office man who directed 
the strategy. He might be called the out-guesser. 

Dispatches from headquarters, printed in the Four Star Final, 
spurred the men on to greater endeavor. A sample: 

Headquarters, July 27—As we go to press the White Sox are still 

out in front with a total of 326 bases, but the Tigers have closed up 

on them considerably, their total score now being 310 bases. It 

looks as if there are only two championship contenders. However, 


keep your eyes on the Yankees. There may be some big upsets next 
week. Start warming up those pinch hitters right away. 


The sporting extra which carries the news to the men is edited 
in the home office and run off on a mimeograph machine. An 
artist draws humorous caricatures of the players for it. 

“We are confident that we do get excellent results in added 
sales,’ said Mr. Heisler, originator of most of the contests. ‘The 
men appear to like them. We think the contests keep them from 
growing stale. Selling, of course, is good fun in itself. 

“But if you'll add a little something here and there, especially if 
it brings out the spirit of contest, and gives some immediate cash 
reward, you'll be surprised how the men react to it. A salesman 
by nature must be an opportunist and an enthusiast. He must be 
a man who thrives under rivalry and competition.” 


Off-Season Contest Prepares 


Way for Busy-Season Volume 


ANUFACTURERS whose sales are distinctly seasonal 
will be especially interested in the course of pro- 
cedure followed this year by the Timken Silent Auto- 
matic Company, Detroit. 

This manufacturer sells automatic heating equipment, and it is 
difficult to interest anyone in heating equipment during July and 
August. But interest in such appliances perks up in September 
and usually reaches a peak in October. Thus the two dullest 
months of the year are followed immediately by two of the best. 

Timken Silent Automatic this year made a substantial gain during 
its off-season and effectively prepared the way for its busy season 
by promoting two sales contests. The first, during July and 
August, was a “Round-Up,” calculated to corral prospects and 
suspects for the second, during September and October, which was 
a “Sign-Up” contest. Sales were by no means neglected during 
the first period, but the chief aim was to prepare for the second, 
when sales could be made more readily. 

The first contest was announced early in June, when a mailing 
pocket was sent to branches and dealers, outlining the plan of 
campaign and enclosing blanks for mailing lists. The pocket was 
of heavy yellow paper, printed in blue and red and illustrated 
with cowboy cartoons. Recipients were urged to round up every 
possible prospect and send in the names, to be circularized with 
imprinted literature from the factory. 

This waa followed June 24 by a large (12” x 9”) eight-page 
booklet, outlining rules of the contest and the recommended course 
of procedure, and accompanied by sample aids. The latter included 
a door-opener in the form of an illustrated folder offering a free 
heating survey, a simplified heating survey form, and a mailing 
piece prepared for the occasion. 

Credits were awarded in the form of points for sales of the 
various products, for making heating surveys, and for making 
quota. An average sale entitled the salesman to 100 points, but 
it was possible for him to win four times as many. He was 
allowed ten points for making a survey, and ten surveys per sale, 
which would give him an additional 100 points; then if he made 
quota, his credits were doubled, making his total reward 400 points 
per average sale. 

Emphasis throughout this first contest was on getting prospects 
and making surveys, because TSA has found from experience that 
the heating survey is its most effective tool. The door-opener, 
stressing the point that such a survey is free and might reveal 
things about the prospect's heating system that were costing him 
money, prepared the way; ‘and the simplified form enabled the 
salesman of limited experience to make such a check. 

The mailing piece also stressed the advantages of such an 
analysis. In addition, it advertised the product and outlined the 
FHA plan of easy payments. Timken, by the way, has organ- 
ized its own FHA finance company to handle paper for dealers 
who cannot secure such accommodations locally. 

This mailing was followed July 1 by a folder, then by the 
50-page merchandise prize catalog, picturing, describing, and 
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pricing in ‘points’ hundreds of desirable articles available to 
winners. The merchandise prize catalog is by Burr, Patterson, 
& Auld, Detroit. Three other folders followed at intervals to 
maintain interest. 

Among other things, these stressed a special prize award to 
every man who made at least one sale during the week preceding 
the regional sales meeting held in his territory. This award was 
an Autopoint mechanical pencil, imprinted to designate him as a 
winner. Three times as many pencils were awarded as one factory 
official had estimated would be required. 

The “Round-Up” contest boosted the company’s sales well above 
last year’s figures and provided a large bank of prospects for the 
succeeding “Sign-Up” contest, promoted in much the same way, 


A Contest in Which Also-Rans 


Have a Chance to Win a Prize 


SALES contest where the crack salesman does not walk 

off with all the bacon and where the lesser man gets a 

break is considered advisable once in a while by R. L. 

Stowers, sales manager for Benedict and Gingrich, Pasa- 
dena plumbing, heating and refrigerator sales company. 

A recent contest which put early Summer refrigerator sales over 
for a record gave the man who naturally would lose a chance to 
win and did so without hurting anyone's feelings or discouraging 
anyone who felt himself a leader. 

Briefly, the plan as worked out by Mr. Stowers allowed the 
lesser man to utilize for the month a bit of the faster man’s power 
with the consent and assistance of the faster man himself. In other 
words the contest urge was not lost on the faster man. 

Utilizing the spirit of the race track, Mr. Stowers and his crew 
chose the names of six horses, all fictitious, such as “Pop-eye,” 
“Spark Plug,” “Plato,” “Roses,” “Sweet Peas,” and “Horse Shoe.” 
These were lined up one under the other on a big race card which 
really was the month’s score card. The names of the six salesmen 
were then placed in the hat with the six horses. Each man classi- 
fied as an “owner” drew out the name of a horse and the name 
of a man, the name drawn being classified as that of the “jockey.” 
By this plan the “jockey’s” sales, estimated entirely on the cubic 
feet of refrigeration sold, were of course credited to the “owner” 
and, as the sales by each ‘jockey’ piled up during the month, the 
little toy horses on the contest card were advanced toward the wire. 

“The month turned out to be one of our best months on 
refrigeration sales,” says Mr. Stowers, “and no one complained. 
The ‘jockeys’ were as keen to win as the ‘owners’ even though 
they did know the cash prizes went to the ‘owners.” They felt 
themselves as much honored when the ‘owner’ gained as when 
they gained themselves. On the other hand, the ‘owners’ found 
themselves doing team work which was stimulating and those 
salesmen who by nature are not top-notchers did not face the 
discouragement of seeing a small group walk off with the bacon. 

“Prizes were increased as certain stipulated quotas were passed. 
A deep sea fishing trip for everybody was hung out to insure good 
fellowship and good sportsmanship. 

“A contest like this is used as a morale saver. It naturally 
enough takes the enthusiasm out of the boys to have the top- 
notchers win every time. The bad thing about all sales contests 
is the price they place on genius and the penalty placed on lack 
of it. Rewards must be given to those who lack supreme genius 
and yet who are honest, hard working, dependable men.” 

The success of Mr. Stowers’ methods cannot be doubted. The 
refrigerator sold is a gas refrigerator. Three years ago there were 
none in use in Pasadena. Today, Mr. Stowers’ organization leads 
all Southern California in the sale of such refrigerators and Pasa- 
dena leads all other Southern California cities in the number in 

use in proportion to population. 


Baseball Contest Clouts Homers 
for Royal Typewriter Sales 


ee OYAL HOME-RUN CLASSIC,” a salesmen’s and 
dealers’ contest for honors and merchandise prizes, 
played a part in this year’s steady sales rise for Royal 
Typewriter Company. Even though 1935 has proved 
a good year for Royal, every month exceeding the volume of the 
comparable month in 1934, Summer months are normally low and 
the company doubly guarded against hot-weather let-downs by 
adopting a baseball theme for a competition that not only put 
enthusiasm into managers by pitting divisions against each other, 
but also directly encouraged individuals with worth-while prizes. 
(Continued on page 440) 
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A Monthly Service 
Furnishing a Steady Stream of 
Dynamic Sales Ideas to Organizations 
Who Stimulate Sales Thru the Use of 
Sales Contests, Bulletins, House Organs, etc. 
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THE YEAR'S SERVICE 
INCLUDES — 


777 new and original sales cartoons, thumb- 
nail sketches and ideas for tracing and repro- 
duction in your sales contests, bulletins, house 
organ, mailing pieces, etc. 

24 real business-producing sales contest sug- 
gestions with cartoon illustrations, instructions, 
layouts, semi-humorous copy. 

A series of illustrated, inspirational letters to 
salesmen, easily personalized. 

Numerous Type-O-Graphs (typewriter setups), 
as effective as illustrations in breaking up 
stereotyped bulletin copy, and animated 
inspirational and contest phrases. 


With an indexed, ringed binder 
in which to file the materials as they come 
at regular monthly intervals. 
BUSINESS STIMULATORS can save you hun- 
dreds of dollars during the year in the cost of 
creating cartoons, contests, bulletins, etc. 


FREE EXAMINATION 


The best way to judge the splendid value of 
this service is to personally examine it—the 
current mailing will be sent you on 10-day ap- 
proval, express prepaid. Look it over and 
judge for yourself. 


CARR SPEIRS COMPANY 


30-34 BROAD ST., STAMFORD, CONN. 
CREATORS OF SALES CONTESTS AND STIMULATION MATERIALS SINCE 1921 


i@imintiehiekuce FOR THE ENTIRE 
reproduction YEAR'S SERVICE * 


Ss que 66° 
OUR LIST 
OF SUBSCRIBERS 


INCLUDES LEADING ORGANIZA- 
TIONS IN EVERY FIELD OF SALES 
ENDEAVOR IN THE COUNTRY— 


Public Utilities, Insurance, Refineries, Packers, 
Bakers, Dairies, Chain Stores, Auto- 
motive, Wholesalers, etc. 


—as to SALES CONTESTS 


With 15 years’ experience in creating and super- 
vising sales campaigns throughout the country for 
nationally known organizations, we do know sales 
contests and are equipped to supply complete con- 
tests within 24 hours— 

CARR SPEIRS SYNDICATED CONTESTS— 
covering a wide variety of vehicles—Inspirational— 
Humorous—Complete—including layouts, materials 
and even master copy, easily personalized to your 
own organization at a cost of only a few cents per 
man. 


Details and Samples on request. 
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Practical Ideas for 


Meetings and Conventions 


A Convention Stunt for the 
Introduction of a New Line 


After Henry Dreyfuss, industrial designer, had redesigned the 
line of kitchenware made by The Washburn Company, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, the company wanted to put a little showmanship 
into its introduction to the sales force and to make the men real- 
ize they had something new and exclusive and appealing to sell. 
A convention of all Eastern salesmen was called. 

Not a whisper had “leaked’’ about what was going to happen. 
None but a few of the higher-ups knew anything important or 
new was afoot. 

When the meeting was called, the men were given a short sketch 
of the work currently being done in many industries in the field 
of industrial design. Gradually the discussion was brought around 
to Washburn’s own line. The designer’s ability and accomplish- 
ments were commented upon. 

Then the door to an adjoining room was opened and the sales- 
men saw four big tables, all shrouded in sheets. After a few 
introductory comments, the first table was uncovered. There was 
an air of disappointment. It held merely a display of the old line 
the men had been selling. John Tomajan, vice-president, briefly 
covered the virtues of this line, then passed on to the second 
table, which, when uncovered, revealed the lines being sold by 
competitive companies. These, too, were commented upon. After 
another dramatic build-up, the third and fourth tables were un- 
veiled and the complete new line was displayed. 

Mr. Tomajan then assumed the role of a hardware buyer, very 
hard-boiled, who tried to beat down all the arguments of the 
company president, who assumed the role of salesman. In this 
way all the salient selling points of the new line were brought out. 


How About a “Camp” Instead 
of an Indoor Convention? 


This Summer P. D. Wagoner, president of Underwood, Elliott 
Fisher Company, dug up an old idea which he had used as the 
basis of sales conventions when he was president of Elliott-Fisher. 
It was a “Sales Camp.” 

Held at Montauk, Long Island, it brought together 230 members 
of the Underwood sales organization who had made quota or 
better, and thus had qualified for the All-Star Club in 1934. Early 
in 1935, when plans for the camp were completed, it was an- 
nounced that any men who had not made the club in 1934 could 
qualify for the camp by selling 100% or more of their 12 months’ 
quota by June 10. A number of men did this—including two 
who had not previously qualified. 

The camp was planned with the idea of giving thé men a week 
crammed full of fun and sport, as well as to groom them for 
the sales task of the last half of the year. Baseball, fishing, golf, 
tennis—all were available. Before leaving New York the entire 
camp was divided into two Indian tribes: The Montauks and The 
Rockaways. All sports activities were conducted on an inter-tribe 
basis, with a trophy for the tribe rolling up the largest total 
of points. 

Sunday afternoon was spent in getting acquainted; being wel- 
comed by the president; reviewing the “rookies,” a corps of some 
of the new and younger men in the organization; and, around a 
campfire at night, listening to short, informal histories of the 
various companies which were combined in the Underwood, Elliott 
Fisher Company. ‘Taps sounded at 11:00 every night, reveille at 
7:00 each morning. 

The morning hours of every day except Tuesday were devoted 
to business sessions. Afternoons were given over to recreation. 
On Tuesday all boarded a boat and crossed Long Island Sound 
to New London, where the party was met by buses which carried 
it to Hartford to see the biggest typewriter factory in the world. 

Shortly after noon a special train took the men to Bridgeport, 
where they saw the manufacture of Elliott Fisher accounting ma- 
chines and Sundstrand adding and accounting machines. One 
night was “amateur night.” On Friday the president gave a dinner 
to the entire camp, at which everyone wore Indian headgear. The 
dining-room was decorated with tepees and other fittings appro- 
priate to the Indian atmosphere. At this time the outcome of 
the week's athletic activities was announced and prizes awarded 
to individual and team winners. 

Says F. F. Wright, general sales manager: ‘I am convinced 
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Sport Plus Sales: Star 
salesmen of Underwood, 
Elliott Fisher Company 
were given a_week’s 
holiday at a “Sales 
Camp.” Mornings were 
devoted to business, but 
every afternoon and 
night there were golf, 
fishing, baseball and 
highjinks. 


more than ever before that, dollar for dollar and man for man, 
the Sales Camp is much more effective than other, more formal, 
indoor types of meetings. Out in the open, far from the business 
scene, men have an opportunity to ‘be themselves.’ The restraints 
of urban life are cast aside, the men have a chance to work and 
play together and they go back to their territories renewed in 
body and spirit, ready for a Summer of intensive work instead of 
with the feeling that they have been dragged through a knot- 
hole and that they will need a month to recuperate from a week 
of strenuous living.” 

The Underwood organization set no small goal for themselves 
at their camp. The slogan they adopted was “Five Million More 
than °34 and Ten in °36.” 


A Demonstration Test 
for Sales Meetings 


Electrolux Division of the Philadelphia Gas Works has a simple 
but effective plan for having salesmen check up on the weaknesses 
in each other's sales presentation, a good stunt which can be 
adapted by companies in many other lines. R 

One or two men are selected to sell someone who impersonates 
a tough prospect. Multigraphed sheets are passed out which list 
20 questions, or points, which are to be rated by each listener: 
Typical ones: 

“Salesman’s personal appearance.” 

“Is his sales story presented in logical order?” 

“Did he stress and cover economy?” 

“Did he stress and cover health protection?” 

“Did he exhibit sufficient enthusiasm ?” 

“Did he take full advantage of his equipment?” 

“Did he attempt closing frequently and often enough?” 

Each question is valued at 5 points, and the total of all points 
credited is the salesman’s score. ‘Very effective in helping men to 
check up on their weaknesses,” says Frank H. Trembly, sales man- 
ager. 

This company holds sales meetings every Monday morning 
about 8:30. Meetings are opened with rousing songs and the 
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frst part of every program is devoted to 
giving recognition to those who have turned 
in an especially good sales report for the 
past week. Often the men with the top 
records are asked to come before the meet- 
ing and to tell of some experience of the 
week which might be helpful to the other 
salesmen. Cash bonuses are paid to all 
who have earned them. 

A SALES MANAGEMENT reporter sat in 
on one of these meetings recently and came 
away with this note: Other companies 
would undoubtedly find it effective to stress, 
as continuously aS Philadelphia Gas does 
with its men, the opportunities for earning 
progressively more money, this week—this 
month—this year—next year. All of their 
plans for sales stimulation are presented to 
the men from this angle—the angle of what 
the men get out of harder and more intel- 
ligent work—rather than from the point of 
view of what the company will get out of 
it in increased sales. 


A Traveling Show to Enliven 
Regional Conventions 


General Electric’s Specialty Appliance 
Department this year held a series of 50 
regional sales conventions attended by ap- 
proximately 14,000 G-E dealers, salesmen, 
representatives of department stores, utilities 
and other sales outlets. 

The convention programs differed from 
those of previous years in that they were 
dramatically presented by three convention 
troupes traveling out of Cleveland. With 
thoroughly rehearsed presentations, depict- 
ing the wrong and right methods of selling 
appliances, the troupes covered the country 
in much the same manner as the old one- 
night-stand theatrical companies. Each 
troupe carried stage settings for 42 scenes— 
a catload—including the stage itself. A 
crew of advance men made all last-minute 
arrangements. The troupes of 10 players 
each were in charge of Paul Dow, assistant 
to sales manager; George Kobick, apart- 
ment house division manager, and Ralph 
Cameron, assistant sales manager of G-E’s 
specialty appliance sales department. 

The convention plays and skits vividly 
portrayed virtually every angle of G-E’s 
comprehensive merchandising set-up. Prin- 
cipal objectives of the convention presenta- 
tion were: 

To give the field selling organization a 
clear presentation of G-E’s 1935 line of 
refrigerators, ranges, dishwashers, glass- 
dishwashers, and other home appliances with 
their outstanding features. 

To impress the field organization with 
the necessity of doing a balanced sales job. 

To show the need and value of sales 
training. 


Plymouth Talks to Nation 
in Radio Business Meeting 


Plymouth Motor Car Company used a 
nation-wide “Radio Business Conference” 
October 3 to tell nearly 100,000 Plymouth, 
Chrysler and Dodge dealers and salesmen 
gathered in 34 city convention halls the 
news about the 1936 Plymouth—to show 
them the car, to pep them up, to sign up 
their orders—all in one day. 

To carry out this gigantic piece of pro- 
motion, it used simultaneous showings of 
tour talking pictures, a radio show that 
Originated in five spots around the country, 
and speeches by company officers, all put- 
ting over the idea that Plymouth’s rise in 
sales is spectacular, that the 1936 Plymouth 
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is the “Peak of Perfection,” and that “It’s 
Great to Be with a Winner.” 

Of course the radio-listening public also 
heard the story from coast to coast. Along 
with the 100,000 dealers, that public heard 
B. E. Hutchinson, Plymouth chairman of 
the board, describe the company’s achieve- 
ments in making a good car, its 1935 sales 
effort that gave Plymouth 57% of total 
Chrysler business, its expansion of plant to 
raise Plymouth production to a 500,000-car 
capacity for 1936. 

The public heard also such radio talent 
as Lou Holtz in Washington and Amos 'n’ 
Andy and Howard & Shelton in New York 
do their funny stuff with special references 
to Plymouth, while Boake Carter talked 
business from Detroit and the Grand 
Duchess Marie, in New York, spoke of the 
new Plymouth’s woman appeal. It heard 
the roar of Plymouth production from the 
factory and a breathless little speech by a 
factory chief too busy to attend any of the 
34 conventions. Lowell Thomas was radio 
master of ceremonies. 

But, of course, the public could not see 
and hear the four Wilding sound pictures 
(See pages 384 and 389) ms Plymouth’s sales 
progress, of the mechanical advancements in 
the new model, of the terrific endurance 
tests to which the new model has been sub- 
jected, and of the beauties and comforts of 
the new car. It couldn’t hear the orchestra 
music and local speeches. It didn’t sit 
down to lunch that day as the 100,000 did 
—with World’s Series baseball radio results 
by loud speaker in every one of the 34 big 
dining halls. 

But the public got a good radio show 
that put over the main Plymouth sales 
points from 12:15 to 1:15 P.M., EST, that 
day. Plymouth used 33 Mutual, NBC and 
CBS stations, such as WOR, the originating 
station in New York; WLW, Cincinnati; 
WGAR, Cleveland; WOW, Omaha; WGN, 
Chicago, and KMO, Seattle. They were 
all connected with an independent hook-up 
because the program was too commercial 
for the rules now enforced by the CBS 
and NBC networks. 


Climax: The New Model! 


The 34 “sales conventions” were con- 
ducted as one by the new marvels of elec- 
trical synchronization. Modern Talking 
Picture Service, a division of Electrical Re- 
search Products, Inc., operated a duplex 
35-mm. arc equipment in each of the 34 
halls. On a time signal these started pro- 
jecting the first sound picture at the same 
instant. The picture ended three seconds 
before the 34 public address systems were 
cut into the national radio show. Immedi- 
ately after the air program, the 34 projectors 
started the second picture. Thus the 100,- 
000 dealers and salesmen were as one vast 
audience. 

Thus, too, the unveiling of the 1936 Ply- 
mouth was accomplished in 34 cities at one 
moment. When Mr. Hutchinson pressed a 
button in New York, buzzers buzzed in the 
34 halls and curtains on 34 stages swept 
back revealing the new Plymouth revolving 
on a turntable under brilliant light. It was 
a dazzling climax toward which the whole 
program had pointed. And the audiences 
were duly dazzled! 

To give this national sales conference its 
best sales effect, order blanks were handed 
to every dealer as he entered his meeting 
hall. Speechs and pictures told him the 
demand for the new Plymouth was great 
and that in spite of increased production 
facilities there might be a delivery jam this 
Fall. So the final theme: “Get your order 
in early,” voiced by J. B. Wagstaff, adver- 
tising manager, resulted in a flood of dealer 
orders signed that very day. 


SALES EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE NOV. Ist 


Real opportunity for respon- 
sible corporation to secure 
the services of a high grade 
executive with a proven 
record. Age 38,'a real sales- 
man, fully experienced in 
advertising, merchandising, 
reorganizing, _ refinancing, 
and general business man- 
agement. Law graduate, 
married, not a floater; at 
present vice-president of a 
large company. If you are 
looking for a good man, ad- 
dress your reply to 


BOX 443 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


420 Lexington Ave. New York, N. Y. 
All replies held strictly confidential. 


Use RADIO for Greatest 
Sales Results =— 


WDRC 


“The Advertising Test Station 
in the Advertising Test City” 


Hartiord, Conn. 


National Representative: 
Free, Johns & Field, Inc., New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


Basic Network Station of the 


Columbia Broadcasting System 


SALES CONTESTS 
Planning and Merchandising 


Sample copy of our Merchandise 
Prize Catalog, and brochure, “Infor- 
mation on Sales Contest Operation,” 
furnished to sales and advertising ex- 
ecutives without charge. 


SALES CONTESTS, INC. 
10th Floor American Bldg., Dayton, O. 
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Section V 


Operating Salesmen 


in the Field 


Better-Planned Routing 
Cuts Waste Selling Time 


BY K. B. KEEFER 
MacDonald Bros., Inc., Boston 


HE importance of scientific routing of salesmen cannot be 

overestimated, both as a means of saving the time and 

money spent in long jumps and backtracking, and as a 

plan for more efficient and selective coverage of the 
greatest potential market. The selling adage that “the worst 
routing is that determined by the salesman himself’ is substan- 
tiated in this recent study of the sales activities of a nationally 
known manufacturer. Not only were the men running up exces- 
sive mileage, but, the study showed, they were only partially 
exploiting their fields. 

Thirty-five salesmen covered the entire United States in selling 
the company’s products to retail outlets and to manufacturing 
establishments. Of these two types of outlet, the retail stores 
were by far the more important, and, due to the type of product, 
the Middle West contained a majority of the potential retail cus- 
tomers. Directory data were available and have permitted deter- 
mination of the numbers, relative potential value, and locations 
of all retail outlets. 

The directory data, with a correction factor applied to allow 
for chain stores having one central buying point, and for manu- 
facturing plants, were used in making Tabulation No. 1, prepared 
to allow a preliminary check on the salesmen’s mileage traveled, 
calls made, and coverage. During an eight-week period six repre- 
sentative salesmen whose total territories contain approximately 
half of the potential retail outlets were studied for this check. 
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Trends: Much attention is being directed, 
by thoughtful sales executives, to the prob- 
lem of cutting down the wastes in sales- 
men’s time schedules and in training men 
to make better use of their time. More 
scientific routing is an important factor in 
achieving this end, and the best routing 
plans now in use are those hooked up with 
a system for the selective working of pros- 
pects according to their potential value. 


Eight weeks’ activities were taken to allow a comprehensive pic- 
ture, since all territories were supposedly being covered every four 
to six weeks. 

It will be noted, by a reference to the tabulation, that the 
total calls—including re-calls on certain accounts—varied between 
a maximum of 194 and a minimum of 49, and that the number 
of different outlets contacted varied between 135 and 41. In 
view of the fact that the potential accounts varied between 620 
and 244 in the several territories, and the percentage of coverage 
(number of companies called on divided by the number of poten- 
tial accounts) varied between 7 and 37%, criticism was believed 
to be warranted. 

Calls per day per salesman varied between 1.5 and 4.8. Another 
point worthy of comment was the high mileage per call: From a 
minimum of 25 miles to a maximum of 86. At the allowance 
of $.06 per mile this travel was expensive. But a still greater 
source of loss to the management was the fact that every hour 
spent behind the wheel of an automobile was that much less time 
available for actual selling. 

In view of the questionable salesmen’s performance evidenced 
by the figures cited above, a more detailed analysis was believed 
desirable. Two representative salesmen in representative territories, 
No. 2 and No. 1 in Northern Ohio and Iowa, were selected. For 
these men the day-by-day sales reports and the detailed expense 
accounts have been analyzed for the same eight-week period. 

Map No. 1 depicts the actual travels during the eight-week 
period of salesman No. 2 in Northern Ohio and shows also the 
locations of the retail outlets. The use of different symbols has 
furnished a picture of the relative potential, and therefore im- 
portance, of the several retail outlets. 

A reference to the map explains in some measure the question- 
able sales performance as regards ratio of coverage, miles per call, 
and calls per day. Frequent “long jumps” are noted; also, in a 
great number of cases, the salesman’s route has entirely passed up 
outlets of high potential. Examples of such locations not con- 
tacted are: Marion, Wooster and Warren, of highest potential; 
and Conneaut, Ashtabula, Geneva, Cadiz, Cambridge, etc., of next 
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Why Overhead Is So High: Salesmen, when left to themselves to plan their routing, frequently spend far more time on the road 
than is necessary to achieve adequate coverage of buyers. These maps show how one man’s area was rearranged to give him more 
time in the presence of prospects. See article for explanation. 
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Tabulation No. 1: Sales Coverage Analysis 
(During 8 weeks (1/1/35—2/23/35)] 
Out- 
No. | lets | No. | Total | Calls | Miles| % 
Man Territory of per |called| Calls | per | Miles, per |Cover- 
Out- | 100 on Day | Call | age 
lets |sq. mi. 
#1 | lowa............| 306 84 83 107 2.7 | 4,378; 41 | 21 
346* | 24 
+2 Ohio (North).....| 218 65 39 63 | 1.5 _ 49 18 
191* 20 
#3 Ark. & Mo. 380 31 123 159 4.0 | 5,902) 37 32 
| 333* | | | 37 
#4 Neb. & Kan......| 553 | .35 | 135 | 194 | 48 | 4,861) 25 | 24 
| 485° | | | | | 2 
+5 | Minn.,N.D.,S.D., 708 | 31 | 41 | 81 | 20 | 3,445| 42 | 8 
| 620° | | | | | 7 
| | | } | | 
a ere |279 | 14 | 42 | 49 | 15 | a2s0| 86 | 15 
| 244* } } | } | 
: Es Te Se LS 
| *NOTE—A correction factor of minus 121% has been applied to the Directory 
figures for retail outlets to allow for chain groups and for manufacturing 
plants that may be poteatial outlets. | 
m : e _| 


No Plan to Guide Them: When six salesmen’s mileage during 
eight weeks was carefully studied it was learned that some 
of them are making too few calls, others too long jumps and 
that the variation between — performances was unduly 
arge. 


greatest importance. During this period the salesman traveled 
3,108 miles, called on 39 companies and made a total of 63 calls. 

From the tabulation it may be noted that the number of outlets 
per hundred square miles is .65. This means that on the average 
throughout the Northern part of Ohio there is one potential outlet 
per 150 square miles, or that the average distance between outlets 
is approximately 12.5 miles. Assuming that all outlets are of 
sufficient importance to warrant a call, it is obvious that the actual 
49 miles traveled by the salesman per call is excessive. 

In the same way the attainment of only 1.5 calls per day with 
the intensity of outlets as shown on the map is open to major 
criticism. Also calling on only one potential account in five, which 
is a 20% coverage, is certainly capable of improvement. 

It was believed that the faults criticized above were due to 
several causes: To a lack of utilization of available directory in- 
formation, to the salesman’s own determination of routing, and to 
the mental inertia of the salesman. By this last is meant that it 
is a very human characteristic to call frequently and stay longer 
than is necessary on the accounts which regularly give orders or 
with whom the salesman is friendly; and, conversely, calling on 
new accounts or accounts that have turned the salesman down in 
the past requires overcoming a mental hazard. 

Map No. 2 shows a pre-planned arbitrary circuitous routing 
which has proved effective. It was appreciated that pre-planned 
routing can never be entirely attained due to back-calls and other 
unpredictable travel. But certainly planning six to eight calls per 
day in the line of travel, it was believed, would result in more 
calls than the actual 1.5, even though some buyers were away or 
not available. An attempt was made to keep the daily proposed 
mileage less than the former actual miles, to contact all the more 
desirable accounts with proper frequency, and to increase the 
number of calls made and consequently the coverage. The planned 
routing includes approximately 30 calls per week. 

An analysis of the arbitrarily determined routing shown on Map 
No. 2 indicates a total of 139 calls made in five weeks (as opposed 
to eight weeks, the period studied); 5.5 calls per day; 19 miles 
per call, with a total mileage of 2,600. Actual scaled mileage 
from the map, planned on air-line miles, has been increased by 
25% to allow for road miles. This ratio of increase is high and 
therefore conservative, as shown by actual comparisons of map 
miles with odometer miles. 

Comparisons of the originally proposed numbers of calls and 
mileages with the actual tormer figures showed improvement of 
over 100%. To be conservative, and recognizing the fact that an 
arbitrary routing can never be followed exactly, it was believed 
that improvement of 40-50% was attainable. Results effected 
after the installation of the changes recommended have proved the 
soundness of that belief. 

In the case of Salesman No. 1 in Iowa a similar procedure was 
followed. A map showing the actual travels as well as the loca- 
tions of potential accounts was prepared; then, considered with 
the figures shown on the tabulation, certain points warranting 
immediate criticism were apparent. It was noted that the calls 
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per day were only 2.7; that the miles per call totaled 41 (the 
average distance between outlets in Iowa was computed as being 
approximately 11 miles); that a number of important outlets had 
not been contacted; and that the salesman’s residence at Waterloo 
was far removed from the economic center of his territory. During 
the eight weeks studied the salesman traveled 4,378 miles, called 
on 83 different companies and made a total of 107 calls. 

lowa maps have been omitted from this article because it is 
believed that the steps taken to improve the situation in Iowa can 
be understood from the explanation which follows and through 
using methods in general that are similar to those applied in the 
Northern Ohio territory. 

A second Iowa map was prepared to show locations of outlets 
as well as proposed circuitous routing both with the salesman’s 
residence at Waterloo and presupposing his residence moved to 
Des Moines, which by empirical analysis was near the economic 
center of the territory and adjacent to the more important accounts. 
Travel as proposed with the residence at Des Moines showed a 
total of 190 calls in six weeks, with a total mileage of 3,550 as 
compared with 199 total calls in six and a half weeks and 3,950 
miles traveled with his residence continuing at Waterloo. 

The improvement in number of calls while traveling from the 
Des Moines location is comparable with, although slightly better 
than, the improvement effected by planned routing with the resi- 
dence at Waterloo. However, a greater advantage of the Des 
Moines location was noted when the miles per call were compared 
for the two locations. Comparisons of the original number of 
calls under the pre-planned routings with the actual calls made by 
the salesman when he followed his own routing showed that 
improvement of approximately 80% was indicated. Here, again, 
it was believed—and later proved—that 40-50% increase in cover- 
age could be confidently expected. 

The opinion already formed in a number of similar studies—that 
critical analysis of sales routings and territories will invariably 
bring to light possibilities for major improvement—has been con- 
firmed by the case study described above. An analysis of territorial 
potential and circuitous pre-planned routing will increase coverage, 
reduce mileage, and give the salesman more time for true selling. 


Helping Salesmen Plan 
A More Profitable Day 


HE amount of time spent by salesmen unproductively is 

certainly one of the biggest sources of waste in distribu- 

tion. One sales organization that made a check-up among 

its field force found that only 8% of every 24 hours 
was actually being spent in the presence of prospects. 

Any of a number of causes may be responsible for the failure 
of a company to get more creative selling from its men, and 
hence more sales volume. 

1. The salesmen may not be planning their work intelligently, 
which, in turn, may be due to 

2. Faulty supervision of their work. 

3. Salesmen may be wastefully routed, with too much time 
spent in doubling back and too many prospects overlooked 
who could be logically and profitably worked at small addi- 
tional cost. 

4. The failure of the company to develop any plan for get- 
ting its men to sell selectively may be resulting in too 
much time spent with prospects of poor potential and too 
little with prospects of great potential. 

5. The failure of salesmen to use proper selling tools—or the 
failure of the company to supply them or properly train 
men in their use—may be preventing the men from cutting 
down their calls-per-sale to an economical minimum and 
hence limiting their ability to work more prospects. 

6. The company may have the wrong compensation plan—one 

lacking in incentive factors which will automatically make 

the salesmen want to work harder and work longer hours. 

Salesmen may be burdened with too much detail work in 

making out reports, etc. 

8. The company may have a poor method, or no method at all, 
for seeing that salesmen follow through promptly and effi- 
ciently on half-sold prospects, with the result that not a 
large enough percentage of these are sold. 

9. The company may be failing to make any effort to eliminate 
the peaks and valleys in sales work. 

Major difficulties, like lack of incentive in the compensation 
plan, take time to work out, but there are many simple ideas 
for tackling the wasted time problem which almost any com- 
pany can apply at small expense and with good retufns. So 
far as compensation goes, incentive factors can help tremendously 
in getting men to spend more time in the presence of buyers. 
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One paper company which changed over to a plan whereby 
each salesman shared directly in the profits made in his terri- 
tory, found that, among other great improvements brought about 
by the new plan, the men cut out skip-stop working of territory 
and greatly decreased their idle or unproductive time. 

A first step any company can take in an effort to get better 
management of time out of its men is to give the men them- 
selves a more accurate appreciation of the fact that time is 
money—that hours spent outside the presence of prospects are 
largely dead weight. One company furnished its men with a 
simple daily report blank with spaces for interviews made, etc., 


which carried at the bottom this additional series of blanks to 
be filled in: 


PRODUCTIVE TIME 


“I spent ...... hours actually interviewing prospects 
UNPRODUCTIVE TIME 

sere hours trying to get interviews. 

SOUT. xaiewes hours. 

Secured ...... orders, totaling ............ today.” 


Realizing the curse of slow-starting Mondays and early-stop- 
ping Fridays, another company made an analysis of the flow 
of orders over a period of eight or ten weeks. This was then 
graphically charted by days, and posted in the office where it 
was visible to all salesmen. It showed clearly that salesmen were 
not getting started until about Monday noon—that they were 
knocking off early on Fridays—that they were doing practically 
nothing on Saturdays—that holidays seriously disrupted inten- 
sive sales work. The “ups” were all in the middle of the week. 
The men quickly began to appreciate what the sales manager was 
driving at when he told them to budget their time more profitably 
from day to day and lengthen their working weeks. 

The very fact that so many salesmen have the tendency to 
get a slow start on the week’s work, and to sign off about Fri- 
day noon, further intensifies the wasted time problem, because 
it means that such a big number of them arrive in buying offices 
at the same time, and hence have to waste more time waiting 
to see prospects. 

An Eastern company wanted to show clearly to its men that 
their earnings depended directly upon their spending more time 
face to face with buyers. It made a number of analyses, one 
of which showed that the group of men who stood highest in 
sales made the most calls by actual daily count. Another 
analysis showed that these same men were more skillful sales- 
men, because they required fewer calls to close an order. The 
lowest group of salesmen were simply not seeing enough possi- 
ble buyers to be earning much in commissions—they were spend- 
ing too much time puttering. All of this material, presented 
to the men in bulletins and sales meetings, drove home the point. 

Still another company asked each of its men to make up a 
work-budget for himself. They were to put down the total of 
their living expenses per month and the total amount they wanted 
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Parable for Salesmen: 
Hammering harder on the dif- 
ference between the successful 
the ordinary salesman, 
Graucob, Ltd., illustrates the 
material advantages of a better 
home, leisure and other benefits 
enjoyed by the successful sales- 
The moral is added that 
he who concentrates on the 
high-priced line reaps 
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Every Little Second: (Right) F. 
Graucob, Ltd., of England, sells 
cigarette ‘ dispensing machines. 
With this pie chart the company 
shows its representatives how their 
day is divided; how little genuine 
working time is left; and how, by 
utilizing every second of a single 
half hour, the successful salesman 
lifts himself above the earnings of 
the ordinary salesman. 


YOUR CAPITAL: 


(Left) 


these benefits. 


to earn per month. They were asked, then, to figure out the 
amount of their average sale, together with their average com- 
mission per first sale. On this basis, if they improved neither 
factor, they figured the minimum number of sales that had to be 
made per month to reach the desired earnings. Estimate of the 
number of interviews that had to be made to make one sale 
followed next. Out of this came the quota of interviews per 
month. Since only a fraction of contacts result in interviews, 
it was necessary to translate the figures into contacts to be made. 
When this series of figures had been worked out, the salesman 
had a “‘must-quota” for each week—a clear appreciation of what 
he had to do to earn the amount of money he felt that he and 
his family needed and wanted. 

One plan for the week ahead is worth a dozen daily reports, 
yet not enough sales managers require their men to file a state- 
ment of what they're going to do during the following day or 
week. Few, except the very best salesmen, make this careful 
planning a habit—the mass of men must be taught to do it. 

Successful specialty selling organizations have most rigid time 
schedules for their men—they have to have them or they'd liqui- 
date. Some require as high as 30 or 40—or even 50—calls a 
day. But companies that sell other types of products or services 
do not, for the most part, appreciate what can be done through a 
systematic effort to get their men before more buyers every ~ 
of the selling week. Check up on your own men and see i 
you can’t turn some of the waste into profit. — 

A set of comparative pictures and three pie charts helped F. 
Graucob, of London, England, put over to his outside salesmen 
the idea that half an hour a day out of their working time really 
determined whether they were to be big earners in 1935 or little. 

F. Graucob, Ltd., sells cigarette dispensing machines. They are 
made in various sizes. The big problem this year was to get 
salesmen to push the expensive line of “16-section double deckers 
instead of being satisfied with easier sales of the standard ‘‘4-col- 
umn babies.” ' 

To accomplish this, Mr. Graucob set out to show his men that 
“ordinary salesmen” are satisfied with ordinary sales .. . and 
may sell one “4-column baby” a fortnight, paying him .a com- 
mission of £8, 16s, 6d. A strip of blown-up pictures on_ the 
wall of the sales convention hall showed this type of man making 
his calls on foot—in the rain—living in a common house, spend- 
ing his leisure colorlessly. 

A parallel strip of pictures illustrated the life of the “successful 
salesman” who might sell one “16-section double decker” a 
fortnight and earn £32, 2s, 3d. He rides around his territory in 
an automobile; his house is handsome; his leisure time and holi- 
days look much happier. 

And each man in 1935 can determine which class he belongs 
to merely by guarding against time waste—and especially by 
concentrating on the company’s expensive type of dispensing 
machine during about 30 minutes of his actual selling time each 
day. 

Mr. Graucob’s pie charts showed his men that their “working 
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capital” each day consisted of 24 hours. Necessarily about 8 
hours are allotted to sleep, and enough other time to eating, 
traveling, reading and amusement so that the actual working time 
each day is not over 9 and a half hours. Out of his long 
selling experience and time studies for salesmen, he dogmatically 
allotted three hours a day—from 4 to 7 P.M.—to call-backs pro- 
ducing little or no results, and all the time from 9:30 A.M. to 
> P.M. to cold canvassing, making fruitless calls and eating 
Junch. 


This finally concentrates the “net working time which decides 
your earnings” into the two hours from 2 P.M. to 4 P.M., when 
a salesman ought to have a live prospect's attention. A big pie 
chart pictured these two important hours. The first half hour was 
for “introduction’’ and the last hour for “closure,” leaving the 
second half-hour as the vital time in which the salesman decides 
whether to be a “small man” and be satisfied with selling small 
machines or banish fear of big things, fight for the best machines 
the company makes—and quadruple his own earnings. 
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More careful layout of sales territories, together with selective selling and careful routing of men according to flow of trade, is 
helping many a firm to control costs and to garner the cream of the profitable business in its distribution areas. For an amplification 
of facts about the territory plans of some of the companies mentioned, see “Are Out-Moded Territories Robbing You of More 


Profits?” SM, June 15 and July 1, 1935. 


In the above table, S stands for Salesman; DM, District Manager; BM, Branch Manager; 


C, Company; IMC, International Magazine Company. 


How Many Future Orders 
From Today’s Calls? 


BY C. EDGERTON HOVEY 


N many kinds of selling, prospects have to be contacted over 

a period of time before they can reasonably be expected 

to come through with orders. Each day, slowly and surely, 

prospects are accumulated. But how many of these prospects 

will actually buy and become customers? And what will they 

be worth in dollars and cents in the future? In other words, 

what is the value of today’s work when it is measured in terms of 
future pay? 

I found a way that measures fairly exactly what today’s work 

means in terms of future dollars. As it worked for me in a 
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number of sales fields, it might be of practical use in many others. 

After each call the salesman estimates what percentage of chance 
there is for the prospect to become a customer. If the percentage 
appears to him to be worth while, he lists it with the name of the 
prospect. As time goes on, he gradually accumulates a sizable 
total of percentages. This total is his accomplishment. 

For example: ‘X” prospect might be judged a 10% prospect. 
“Y” prospect might be figured a much better one, about 40%. If 
these are all of the worth while percentages for that day, then 
that is the day’s accomplishment, 50% of the distance to landing 
a customer. As each day is added to the preceding days, the total 
of sales in 25 days, let us say, adds up to 450%, or over four 
customers. This total percentage works out accurately. That is, 
about four prospects will actually come through in the future out 
of the total number listed. 

Moreover, the accuracy increases as the total number of pros- 
pects increases. Those who come through are not always the ones 
to whom are given the largest percentages, but the actual number 
coming through agrees approximately with the total percentage 
of all the prospects. 

The salesman has to decide on an average dollar volume per 
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Unfailing Percentages: 


NE — So 


If five prospects, at first meeting, seem to be 20% sold, one 


out of the five will become a customer, according to the system for forecasting sales 


described by Mr. Hovey on this and the preceding page. 


Salesmen in any line can 


use it for predicting their own accomplishment, in customers and dollar sales. 


customer, so that, if he had an accomplish- 
ment of 450%, for example, he can multiply 
this accomplishment of four by his average 
dollar volume per customer to get a dollars 
and cents accomplishment. Customers are 
likely to differ a great deal as to size of 
orders. The larger orders are, of course, 
less frequent. But, if the salesman uses an 
accurate average, his accomplishment in 
dollars and cents will prove out in the long 
run. 

To obtain this average dollar volume 
per customer, a salesman can use whatever 
method is available. He can divide his 
number of customers for the last twelve 
months into his total volume in dollars 
for that period to get his average dollar 
volume per customer; or he can take his 
company’s unit sale. If he is just starting 
in, he may have to take an arbitrary figure 
based on whatever facts he has at hand. 
If there is a clear division between large 
and small customers, he can determine an 
average dollar volume per customer for each 
division and work out two sets of accom- 
plishments. 

Another point: Once a percentage is 
put down, it should not be changed on find- 
ing on later calls that the prospect is bet- 
ter or worse than originally judged. It is 
a good policy not to put down a percentage 
until a definite opinion may be formed 
about the likelihood of a prospect's becom- 
ing a customer. This may be on the first 
call, or not until several calls later. 


Baseball Contest Boosts 
Royal Typewriter Sales 


(Continued from page 432) 


Forty-seven per cent of the company’s 
800 salesmen exceeded their Summer quotas. 
While the upcurve of total sales must have 
been due in part to better business condi- 
tions,- to new models, and to a new plan 
of closer district supervision, the company 
is satisfied with the contest. It believes 
merchandise prizes for its men are effective. 

The “Royal Home-Run Classic” divided 
Royal's approximately 80 offices and 125 
standard dealers into ‘American’ and 
“National” leagues, with 14 districts in 
each. Quotas were set for each individual 
“player” for the season running through 
June, July and August. 

Big announcements of the contest went 
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to every manager and every salesman and 
dealer at their business addresses. The big 
catalog of merchandise prizes was sent to 
every man’s home. This put the wife and 
family into the battle. They saw silver- 
ware, radios, fountain pens, furniture and 
toys that their men could win. So families 
as well as bosses drove the men in to get 
those prizes. 

A series of seven pieces of direct mail 
“pep” went from New York to every man 
at intervals as the season started. Weekly 
letters, the company house organ and daily 
progress reports went out also. The pres- 
sure grew as the season advanced. In each 
office a wall board like a baseball diamond 
was hung up. Cut-out figures representing 
base runners were mounted on the “dia- 
mond.” These were moved each day to 
show each salesman’s progress toward his 
quota. 

At the end of August the two “leagues” 
had finished their district races for the 
league flags. Kansas City district won the 
“National League’’ pennant; Washington, 
the “American League” banner. 

The Summer drive was over, with good 
results. Every man turned in his credits 
and drew the sporting goods or watches 
that he preferred—or the blankets, clocks, 
bridge sets or divans that “the wife” 


wanted. The high man in each league got 
a pair of tickets and expenses to the real 
baseball World’s Series. 

Then, to carry over the Summer impetys 
into Fall, sales by districts were chalked 
up through September so that a district 
could win the grand championship and the 
President’s Cup for the winning manager's 
office. 

It was a contest that “included every. 
thing.” Every man took part. There were 
prizes for everybody, with points predicated 
on billing, whether a man exceeded his 
quota or not. Each district was pitted 
against every other district within a league, 
Each league competed with the other. And 
managers as well as men could win honors, 


Contest Club Contacts 
Kelvinator’s Wholesalers 


Manufacturers selling through distribu- 
tors or jobbers often wish they could have 
contact with the wholesale salesmen and 
dealers handling their product. Kelvinator 
Corporation this year established such con- 
tact by organizing a permanent “Harvesters 
Club” for its distributors’ 500 wholesale 
men. 

Each distributor has an annual and a 
monthly quota for his entire territory and 
also for each county. Each month the fac- 
tory awards prize money for the number of 
counties in which the distributor made_his 
quota. If he made quota in every county 
he gets the full award, with fractional 
awards for a lesser performance. 

A photostat map with counties colored 
to show results or existing conditions is 
sent distributors every month. They are 
notified that their wholesale men are en- 
titled to a certain number of points for 
this accomplishment. They then tell the 
factory how the prizes are to be divided 
among their men. 

Payment is by coupons good for merchan- 
dise. Winners order prizes from a large 
catalog in which prices are listed in points. 
By saving their coupons valuable prizes 
may be secured—a point which appeals to 
the salesmen’s wives. Wholesale salesmen 
are also paid merchandise coupons for sell- 
ing promotional material to dealers. 

Club members making the best yearly 
records are given free trips to the factory. 

The factory keeps interest up by letters 
and a house organ. Thus direct contact is 
gained between the factory and the men 
who sell its output. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
i 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS, $2,500 to $26,000, 
This thoroughly organized advertising service ot 
25 years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated, through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client’s personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance the moderate cost of his 
own campaign. 
refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If you have actually earned over 


Retaining fee protected by a 


$2,500, send only name and address for details. 
wi ¥- BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 


POSITION WANTED 


AVAILABLE—AN EXECUTIVE RECOGNIZED 
nationally as a merchandiser, organizer, and man- 
ager of men, with background of practical expe- 
rience in administrative and sales capacities. An 
outstanding performance during the height of de- 
pression, proves ability to formulate plans that 
assure results. College and specialized education. 
Box 441, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y 
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GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Young but important, he is a symbol 
of which we are proud—an exclusive 
carrier of The Detroit News! There 
are 3,000 like him, each racing for 
Home from one of the 135 sub-sta- 
tions strategically located throughout 
the city. These boys, backed by a 
great fleet of motor trucks, account for 
the fact that 76% of the entire city 
circulation of The Detroit News is 
hand-delivered! 


The News leads the second paper in 
the Detroit trading area by over 24,000 
circulation. 


Thorough surveys show that The 
News’ circulation is greatest where 
purchasing power is highest; lowest 
where purchasing power is low. 


Now, when Detroit is leading the 
nation in industrial recovery and in- 
creased business, is a good time to 
introduce your product into the homes 
of Detroit that are most easily sus- 
ceptible to the buying urge. 
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BUSINESS 
Is 

GOOD 
IN 
CHICAGO! 


* 
Sell where the selling is 


good. 


* 
Business is good in Chicago. 


w 
The Tribune is Chicago’s 


first newspaper. 


* 
More people in this market 


read the Tribune than 


read any other Chi- 


cago newspaper. 


- 
The Tribune carries more 


advertising than any 


other Chicago news- Chicago Oribune 


paper. THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


* 
It has one of the lowest 


general milline rates 
of any newspaper in 


Ameriea. 


